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Mr. Taft’s Lincoln Day Speech.—The speech of 
President Taft before the Republican Club of New York 
was confined mainly to an exposition of the entire his- 
tory of the Republican party as an exemplification of 
the spirit of true conservative progress. He reviewed 
the policies of the past, stating that the party had always 
stood for any advance that did not hamper the country’s 
business integrity through revolutionary tactics, and ex- 
his determination to stand to the end for such 
progress, In reference to the arguments 
of most Democrats in favor of a return to their party 
he declared “there is nothing definite in what is said; 
nothing definite promised, only general denunciations 
and general promises.’’ He said that it was his belief 
that the Republicans would triumph next November at 
the polls, and made it plain that he had little sympathy 
with those of his own political faith who called them- 
selves progressives, but “are political emotionalists or 
neurotics.” For the first time Mr. Taft took an ag- 
gressive attitude in exposition of the purposes and record 


pressing 
and no other. 


of his administration. 


Secretary Knox’s Mission.—The President has de- 
cided to send the Secretary of State upon a special mes- 
sage to the latin-American republics bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. Mr. Root’s journey 
to the capitals of South America, during President 
Roosevelt's administration, gave the Government of the 
United States a more intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the South American republics and was productive of 
a better understanding and closer trade relations between 


approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the crea- 
tion of mutual confidence on the part of the Central 
American republics and the United States is a diplomatic 
problem of vital importance. 

Crisis Feared in Mexico.—!n order to anticipate any 
possible anti-American demonstrations in Mexico grow- 
ing out of sensational reports that the United States has 
already decided to send an army into Mexico to restore 


peace, and that troops are already under way for that 
purpose, the Secretary of State has sent a note to the 
Mexican government repudiating these reports as 


“foolish stories” and declaring that there is no intention 
on the part of the American government to interfere 


with Mexico’s internal affairs. Conditions in Mexico, 
however, are far from satisfactory, and American con- 
suls in that country believe that a crisis is fast approach- 
ing. Disturbances have broken out anew in a number 
of States, and Mexico appears at present to be largely 
at the mercy of armed marauders, who are rapidly or- 
ganizing and moving through the country, raiding and 
looting. 


serious, as far as American interests are concerned, than 


The present state of things is feared to be more 
at any time during the Madero revolution, 

Indicted As Dynamiters.—In the most 
action of the kind ever taken by the United State gov- 
ernment, forty-nine out of fifty-four labor men indicted by 
the Federal grand jury in Indianapolis were, on the 
same day, February 14, and within a few hours placed 
under arrest as a result of the prolonged investigation 
into the dynamite explosions throughout the country, 


sweeping 





those countries and our own. A like happy result is 
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which culminated in the one for which the McNamara 
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brothers were convicted and sentenced at Los Angeles. 
Among those taken into custody were practically the entire 
official staff of the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Ironworkers, including the chief officers, 
members of the executive board, and about twenty 
actual and former business agents. These include Frank 
M. Ryan, the president; John T. Butler, the first vice- 
president, and Herbert S. Hockin, the second vice- 
president and successor of J. J. McNamara as secretary- 
treasurer. All of the defendants are named in each of 
the fifty-two indictments, in which they are accused of 
aiding and abetting in the series of over one hundred 
explosions, which in the course of six years destroyed 
more than one hundred lives and millions of dollars 
worth of property. Fourteen of those indicted were re- 
quired to furnish $10,000 bonds each, and forty $5,000 
each for their appearance in the United States District 
Court at Indianapolis, on March 12, to plead to the in- 
dictments. No evidence, it was declared by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, had been secured against officials of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mexico.—The long heralded conference of Manuel 
the poet from Argentina, took place in the 
Mexicano. Many were unable to obtain ad- 
He called on all good Latin Americans to 
sink their local differences and thus to imitate the United 
States, which, in his opinion, had sinister designs on all 
latin America. He was wildly applauded——A few 
lays later a newspaper in the capital informed President 
Madero that he ought to reorganize his cabinet, for it was 
ncompetent, and that he ought to dismiss his kinsmen 
from the high offices which they held. It added in a 
scarehead that if he was not disposed to adopt the sug- 
gested course of action he ought to resign. Shortly 
ifter the refusal of the United States government to 
permit the passage of Mexican troops across American 
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mittance. 





territory, some American regulars set out from El Paso, 
Texas, on a short trolley ride, which brought them within 
Mexican jurisdiction. In a moment this offence to the 
national dignity was resented, and Mexican citizens 
seized their weapons. The American lieutenant re- 
sponsible for the foolish move will be court martialed. 
——~-The official assurance of the Washington Govern- 
ment that it does not contemplate intervention and has 
no aim but the protection of American citizens and their 
property has robbed Mexican newspapers of much 
copy; for they have been ringing the changes on the 
Yankee peril. As all Mexico is in a ferment, it is im- 
possible to foretell what steps may be needed to protect 
the enormous American investments in the country. 
E.x-President Diaz, who is at present in Toulon, France, 
expresses a melancholy satisfaction at the tribulations 
of Madero, but hopes peace may soon return to the 
country. Report has it that Francisco L. de la Barra 
is to be recalled from Europe and admitted to the 








cabinet 





Canada.—The Senate, in which the Liberal majority 
is very large, has begun to attack the Government. It 
asks for a commission to enquire into the amount of 
money lost to the Dominion by the rejection of recipro- 
city. Senator Macdonald, one of the fathers of con- 
federation, who has represented British Columbia since 
it entered the Dominion more than forty years ago, asked 
that the enquiry should include both sides of the ac- 
count, the profit gained, as well as the loss incurred. To 
force the Government’s hand, Liberal Senators are in- 
troducing a bill to repeal Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Naval 
Act. The separate school question is coming up again 
in Manitoba. To this Province is to be annexed a part 
of the Northwestern Territory, and opponents of the 
separate schools maintain that in it there is no right to 
such schools. Their argument is futile, from non esse 
to non posse. Catholics, on the contrary, show that 
whether such schools exist or not, which is merely a 
matter of population, where there are few children there 
can be no fully organized schools, the law constituting 
the territory provides for them distinctly. 





Great Britain.—Parliament reopened on February 14. 
The King’s speech promised the Home Rule Bill, the 
We'sh Disestablishment Bill and the Manhood Suffrage 
Bill. The Unionists moved as an amendment to the ad- 
dress that such changes should not be made while the 
legislative power is incomplete, and therefore the Gov- 
ernment should take up first the reform of the House 
of Lords.——Viscount Haldane has returned from Ger- 
many whither he went at the Emperor’s invitation to 
discuss the means of reaching a better feeling between 
the two nations. He says that his interviews were very 
satisfactory ; but the Emperor’s speech at the opening 
of the Reichstag and Winston Churchill’s at Glasgow, 
both foreshadowing naval expansion, hardly help the 
cause of peace. Sir Edward Grey has been made a 
Knight of the Garter. Usually this honor is not con- 
ferred ‘on one of lower rank than an earl, and it has 
not been given to a commoner since Sir Robert Walpole 
received it. Such an extraordinary honor seems to imply 
perfect satisfaction with Sir Edward’s conduct of foreign 
affairs. The labor situation is unchanged. It has 
become impossible to chronicle the monotonous succes- 
sion of the patching up of strikes and the breaking out 
of new ones. There seems but little probability of avert- 
ing the coal strike ordered for March 1. The 
machinery of the Lion, which developed such remark- 
able speed on her trials, has been found defective. It is 
expected that the remedying of the defects will increase 
the cruiser’s speed. Lord Lister, the famous surgeon, 
who discovered antiseptic surgery, is dead in his eighty- 
fifth year. Speaking in London, Mr. Campbell, M.P., 
denounced the Pope’s motu proprio on the subject of 
compelling ecclesiastics to appear before secular tribunals. 
He said this is a new act of aggression which excom- 
municates any Catholic law officer of the Crown who 
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puts the law in motion against ecclesiastics. If such per- 
sons are really subject to excommunication it comes from 
legislation much older than the motu proprio, which is 
to settle a doubt as to whether private persons come 
under the censure. As a matter of fact it does not touch 
England at all, where such privileges of ecclesiastics 
have long been lost by disuse. This is a specimen of 
the ignorant railing against the Holy See which Prot- 
estant fanatics are indulging in. 


Ireland.—At the annual meeting of the National 
Directory of the United Irish League, held in Dublin, 
February 8, it was resolved that only “ full self-govern- 
ment in all purely Irish affairs’ would prove a final 
settlement. ‘The attempt to satisfy the Irish people by 
half measures was proved impossible by the rejection of 
the Irish Councils Bill of 1906.” The object of the 
League was “to obtain full National self-government,” 
and they had reason to believe that the Bill about to be 
introduced will secure it. The Land Bill of 1909, though 
shorn of its most valuable provisions by the House of 
Lords, had proved of immense benefit to the congested 
districts and to the evicted tenants, of whom 3,000, five- 
sixths of the whole number, had their holdings restored. 
The tenant purchasers now number 250,000, represent- 
ing two-thirds of all the land of Ireland. There are 
about 150,000 holdings still unpurchased. Over 50,000 
cottages for agricultural laborers have been erected, and 
the rent for these and the acre or half acre adjoining 
averages a shilling a week. The Clancy Act is doing 
similar service for the housing of town workers. The 
League also claimed credit, with the Irish Party, for the 
University Education and Irish Insurance Acts, and for 
advantageous service to home industries and the Irish 
language. <A tribute was paid to the late Cardinal 
Moran, “one of the glories of our Race.” The resolu- 
tions did not touch the details of Home Rule finance, 
but Mr. Dolan, a member of the Directory, said “the 
Government cannot fail to understand that the senti- 
ment of the Irish people and their sense of the material 
interests of the country require that the Customs and 
Excise, as well as the rest of our internal affairs, should 
be put in our own hands.”——The Irish Party, meeting 
in Dublin, reelected Mr. Redmond chairman, and pre- 
sented him with a motor car, “the best that money could 
buy,” in token of sympathy on his recent accident and 
of congratulation on his recovery. It was resolved, in 
view of the expenses of the final Home Rule campaign 
and the lavish expenditure on the other side, that each 
member of the Party should subscribe $250 from his 
parliamentary salary to the National Fund. Resolutions 
of sorrow were adopted at the deaths of Cardinal 
Moran, Mr. Jordan and Col. Nolan, former colleagues, 
and of Mr. Labouchere, “who was always a strong sup- 
porter of Home Rule and a sincere friend of Ireland.” 


France.—The growth of crime continues to alarm the 
country, but the ruling powers refuse to admit that it 








is in consequence of the growth of irreligion. Enor- 


mous sums are being spent on new ships and aeroplanes. 
These war preparations coincide with the visit of Vis- 
count Haldane to Germany, which is regarded by the 
French press as being in the interests of peace. On 
February 16 the Chamber of Deputies adopted the most 
bitterly contested clause of what is popularly called the 
“R. P.” or Proportional Representation. This clause 
provides that each department shall constitute an elee- 
toral division. As with us, the representation is to be 
in proportion to the number of votes. 





Italy.—According to a letter from Tripoli, which has 
escaped the censor, Italy is making no headway in the 
war and is having the greatest difficulty in holding the 
narrow fringe of territory it has occupied. The cavalry 
arm is crippled by the loss of thousands of horses. Ap- 
peals, it is said, have been made to the Arabs to sur- 
render. These appeals have descended from aeroplanes 
and assure the Arabs that no harm will come to them 
and that the past will be forgotten. The different po- 
litical and religious chiefs will be acknowledged by the 
Italian Government and will be paid for their services. 
It is reported that it is impossible to secure a ma- 
jority in the Parliament to vote the annexation of Tri- 
poli and Cyrenaica, and that in consequence its assem- 
bling has been indefinitely put off. A contrary vote 
would, of course, upset the Ministry. In that case 
stipulations would have to be made with Turkey on the 
basis of leaving to the Sultan the suzerainty of the 
country. 





Rome.—Mgr. Duchesne, whose book “L’Histoire An- 
cienne de l’Eglise” has been put on the Index, has sent 
in his submission. He deprecates any efforts on the part 
of his followers to create any tumult about it. As was 
to be expected, the London Spectator denounces the con- 
demnation as “a deplorable example of the intolerance 
and inconsistency which characterize the policy of the 
Vatican at this time.” By direction of the Most 
Eminent Cardinal Secretary of State to his Holiness 
the old-time ‘“Gerarchia Cattolica” has been converted 
into an official publication under the title of “Annuarti 
Pontifico per l’anno 1912.” From its pages we learn 
that there are in the Church 1,754 archiepiscopal and 
episcopal titles, eleven apostolic delegations, 155 vicariates 





apostolic and sixty-eight prefectures apostolic. There 
are also eighteen archabbots and abbots, one archpriest, 
one prior, and five prelates who exercise jurisdiction or 
functions without depending on the diocesan authority. 
The number of religious Orders and Congregations of 
men recognized by the Church reaches one hundred and 
sixteen. 


Portugal.—‘‘The men who yesterday preached revolu- 
tion and love for the laborer show themselves practically 
as mean as their predecessors. The laboring class is 
now more oppressed than in the time of the monarchy, 
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which never treated the people so pitilessly, which never 
closed their assembly halls. This is done now against 
the people who, as the authorities admit, set up the re- 
public.” Thus a Lisbon newspaper speaks of the Gov- 
ernment.——A daughter of Bernardino Machado re- 
cently contracted marriage with a certain professor. 
Che presence of Machado at the church services at- 
tracted the attention of the public, for he was the author 
»t the Separation Law.——The Government has seized 
the records of all the parishes in Lisbon. 


Spain.— The laboring classes, who live from hand to 
mouth, have suffered extremely from the floods. The 
\rchbishop of Seville has taken it upon himself to pro- 
vile daily rations for three thousand sufferers——The 
\lealde of Madrid has published an order against cruelty 
to animals. It forbids the use of goads and other iron 
instruments in driving them, and all excessive beating. 
Small domestic animals, birds and birds’ nests are also 
protected by the order——The consignees of the 
steamer Delhi sent a letter of thanks and a pecuniary 
reward to the Spanish soldiers who guarded the treasure 
valved from the wreck. The money was returned with 
thanks. Some I'rench soldiers are in jail at Tangier for 
having appropriated some silver ingots which formed a 
part of the ship’s cargo. 





Germany.— he election of the Centrist, Dr. Spahn, 
to the presidency of the Reichstag and his subsequent 
resignation, sanctioned by his party, with the express 
reason assigned that he would not serve with a Socialist, 
caused an intense sensation throughout Germany and 
threw into complete confusion the entire National Liberal 
camp. Prince Schénaich-Carolath, the National Liberal 
who had contested with Dr. Spahn, withdrew his candid- 
acy, while Dr, Pasche, who had been elected second vice- 
president by the Liberals, resigned from office. At the 
close of a stormy session the party declared that it 
would not submit candidates for the new elections. The 
leaders of the National Liberals are at odds among 
themselves; Dasserman, however, has again been 
chosen as head of the party. Its members are clamor- 
ing on all sides for a national convention to save their 
organization from complete disruption. It has been 
playing into the hands of Socialism to its own bitter cost. 

On February 15 the Socialist first Vice-President 
Scheideman presided over the session of the Reichstag, 
in consequence of the resignation of Dr. Spahn. It was 
the first time in the history of the empire that a Socialist 
cupied this position. On February 14 the new 
elections took place, at which the Centrists and Con- 
servatives cast blank ballots. The Progressive Kaempf 
was therefore chosen as president, and another Pro- 
gressive, Henry Dove, was elected in place of the 
National Liberal. Outside of the Socialist Party, the 
Progressives are the extreme radicals and rationalists of 
the German Empire. A complete re-election of offi- 
cials for the Reichstag will occur within the course of a 








month. The present offices are held only temporarily, 
but the preliminary ballotings are very significant, in as 
far as they reveal the existing political situation. In 
Bavaria, the Prince Regent Luitpold has ratified the 
new ministry submitted by the Centrist leader, von 
Hertling. The latter has consented to act as President 
of the Diet. Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) will have 
the next Catholic Day, which is to take place from 
August 11 to 17——Great satisfaction is expressed in 
political circles at the agreement between Germany and 
the United States concerning the situation in China. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin correspondent this is due to the 
initiative of Germany, which found a ready response in 
America.——J. Pierpont Morgan has made a donation 
of fifty thousand dollars to his Alma Mater, the Georg 
August University of Gottingen. The object of the gift is 
to enable the University to maintain its reputation as pos- 
sessing the best equipped library of English and American 
literature in Continental Europe. Gottingen had already 
been chosen by the Prussian Government as the uni- 
versity centre of English literature 











Austria.— At Prague the Czech and Croatian students 
held a demonstration against the Governments of Vienna 
and Budapest. Count von Aehrenthal, the Minister of 
Foreign affairs for Austria-Hungary, and Count Heder- 
vary, the Ministerial President for Hungary, were pub- 
licly burned in effigy. The police upon their arrival were 
greeted with a shower of stones. A volly of blank car- 
tridges and a liberal use of the official club dispersed the 
gathering. Count von Aehrenthal, who had suffered 
for a length of time from a serious illness, died on 
Feb. 17. His successor is Count Berchtold. 





China.—The revolution has triumphed. The abdica- 
tion of the throne of China by the Manchu dynasty was 
proclaimed in an imperial edict on Feb. 12. Another 
edict declared that the throne accepted the republic, 
while a third approved all the conditions agreed upon 
by Premier Yuan Shi-Kai and the Republicans. “The 
majority of the people are in favor of a republic,” read 
the littke Emperor’s decree. “From the preference of 
the people’s hearts the will of heaven is discernible. 
How could we oppose the desires of millions for the 
glory of one family.” Pu-Yi will retain his title, will 
receive a large pension annually and a summer palace 
outside Peking as his residence. On Feb. 13 a mani- 
festo was issued by Yuan Shi-Kai, in which the 
premier assumed the title of “the fully empowered or- 
ganizer of the republic,” and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the 
president of the Nanking republic, then resigned his 
office in favor of Yuan Shi-Kai. The National As- 
sembly at Nanking that unanimously elected Yuan Shi- 
Kai President of the new republic, accepted Dr. Sun's 
resignation on condition that both he and his cabinet 
hold office until the Prime Minister is inaugurated. The 
Assembly paid the retiring President a_ well-merited 





tribute. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Cardinal Newman* 


The “Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman,” by Wil- 
frid Ward, the advanced sheets of which have been sent 
us by the American publishers, presents us with a por- 
trait of one of the most fascinating and picturesque, 
and at the same time one of the most perplexing, per- 
sonalities of the nineteenth century. 

The dreamy, girlish, hypersensitive, and curiously su- 
perstitious boy, who, even in his unformed years, doubt- 
ed the reality of the material universe, and was subse- 
quently, under the promptings of a Calvinist minister, 
convinced, or thought he was, of his lasting conversion 
and his election to eternal glory ; who was the self-consti- 
tuted admonitor of his admiring family, and, though 
sombre and severe in his manners, was, at the same time, 
keenly alive to the brighter aspects of life; who in his 
young manhood was made a Fellow of Oriel and the 
leader of a movement which fairly shook the Established 
Church to its foundations, immediately afterwards ap- 
pearing as the accredited and eagerly accepted champion 
of the Catholic Faith in all English-speaking countries, 
and the most conspicuous factor of the progress of the 
Church in his native land; who throughout his whole 
life had no other message to mankind but of things of 
the spirit, yet whose sermons and discourses and con- 
troversies and poems and stories, because of the exquisite 
perfection of their language, are ranked by universal ac- 
claim among the classics of English literature; who was 
ever a high-souled, single-minded servant of God, about 
whose doctrine there has been considerable discussion, 
but of whose piety, sincerity, and desire and determina- 
tion to be absolutely, and at all times, strictly and con- 
sistently orthodox there never has been for a moment 
any doubt; who has evoked an enthusiastic and en- 

during and almost unparalleled admiration and _ love, 
not only in the hearts of those who knew him in- 
timately, but in those also who have lingered with 
delight over his many writings; who for what he 
has done in the Church will always be remembered as 
the scarred warrior of many a battle into which he 
leaped regardless of himself when the interests of the 
Church were imperilled, and upon whose head, bent and 
whitened with years of toil and combat, there finally de- 
scended the splendors of the Cardinalate to dispel the 
shadows that he fancied had gathered around him, while 
the whole world united in approving the merited honor; 
such a man is indeed from the beginning to the end of 
his life a fascinating personality, whose memory will al- 
ways be a source of pride and wonder and delight. 


*The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfrid 
Ward. 2 Vols. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


It may be questioned whether the prevalent fashion of 
constructing a biography by publishing every scrap of 
a man’s private correspondence or repeating every utter- 
ance that his friends may imagine they remember is the 
proper way to make a perfect human portrait. <A glance, 
a smile, the surroundings, the occasion may give quite a 
different color to a word from that which it will appear 
to convey when spread out in cold type. The public will 
look at it from a different angle and in a different light. 
Even if the facts be true, the biographer may be in 
error as to what is or what is not to be admitted. In 
the present instance not a few readers will be inclined 
to think that there are some things in this otherwise un- 
usually excellent biography which it would have been 
better to have left unsaid, although, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Ward has given in this 
interesting Life a valuable contribution to history. 

It will probably surprise many to find so much senti- 
ment or sensitiveness or sentimentality in the great Car- 
dinal. Similar weaknesses, however, are ascribed to 
epic heroes. But it is unusual, we think, for an English- 
man to be so often overcome by his feelings, or to be 
so effusive in manifesting them as was habitual with the 
distinguished subject of this Life. Kissing the furniture 
as he was leaving Littlemore, embracing the trees, put- 
ting some of their leaves in his bosom, and, in his very 
old age, lying all night at the side of the corpse of his 
dead friend Ambrose St. John to give vent to his grief, 
besides many other instances that might be adduced, re- 
veal a decidedly feminine element in his character, and 
may explain his annoyance at supposed neglect; his de- 
spondency in defeat; his quickness to arrive at conclu- 
sions, before he had fully reasoned out the subject he 
was studying, and possibly also the perfectly true, but 
alarmingly frequent contradictory statements that one 
meets with in his writings. They were the utterances 
of moods and impressions, outpourings of the man of the 
moment, and not of the entire individual. \Vard tells 
us that “the simple and literal reader’? may be perplexed 
by them. Of that there can be no doubt, but possibly 

the puzzle may be partially solved by the fact that he 
was a poet, and that his artistic temperament prompted 
him to polish and refine and elaborate his words into the 
most delicate and evanescent shades of meaning until 
the average perception failed to grasp the distinction. 
Thus, for instance, when he accepted the honor of the 
Cardinalate his friends thought he had bluntly refused 
it, with the result that his apparent discourtesy became a 
public scandal. On one important occasion he absolutely 
forgot that he had described the Infallibilists as “an 
insolent and arrogant faction.” He even denied it in 
the newspapers, and then afterwards found it interlined 
in his letter. Finally, some of his theological utterances 
may possibly be traced to what his biographer calls his 
“disdain for the trammels of technical phraseology’— 
which is, of course, a questionable attitude of mind in 





theological matters. 
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The admiration and applause which he had won at 
Oxford had, unconsciously to himself, developed in his 
soul what Bishop Lllathorne warned him was intellectual 
But Newman was unconvinced, and was sure the 
As a matter of fact, how- 


price. 
Bishop dil not know him. 
ever, it is somewhat disconcerting to see how conscious 
he was of his great gifts. He was surprised to find 
Perrone explaining ‘Doctrinal Development” in Rome, 
though he might have found something about it in Sua- 
rez. Perrone’s conciliation of Faith and Reason, he 
also notes with pleasure, coincided with his own views. 
But what is most amazing is that he was eager to open 
a school of divinity almost immediately after his con- 
He was quite unaware of the temerity of such 
a proceeding. However, he had no desire to dispuie 
the dogmas of the Church. His reverence for them was 
too profound; his acceptance too complete ; but he often 
spoke of the joy which the old schoolmen of the thir- 
teenth century had in discussing the great undefined 
questions that lay beyond the borderland of dogma. He 
would have liked to have been one of those great debaters. 
That yearning may explain many things in connection 
with the controversies in which he participated at the 


version. 


time of the Vatican Council. 

It is to be regretted that Newman never had the op- 
portunity of practising perfect religious obedience. 
While a minister in the Church of England he was a 
leader whose guidance every one instinctively followed. 
When he became a Catholic he was appointed Superior 
of the Oratory, and his word was law till the end of 
his life. It is quite intelligible, therefore, that when 
chosen by the hierarchy to carry out certain works, like 
the establishment of the Catholic University, or the 
founding of a school at Oxford, he resented all di- 
rection, and arrogated to himself absolute independ- 
ence in the management of the undertaking. Hence the 
chagrin and complainfs that he permitted himself to in- 
dulge in. They are regrettable, but intelligible. There 
was a gap in his religious formation. As a matter of 
fact, however, he was treated with the greatest courtesy 
by the hierarchy, as he himself testifies, and was entrust- 
ed with the greatest undertakings and accorded the high- 
est honors, though there were at times many reasons 
why his superiors might have withheld these distinctions. 
His fits of fretfulness and irritation, however, were not 
so much because he regarded these supposed slights to 
be reflections upon himself personally, but rather be- 
cause he fancied they might affect his friends outside 
of the Church and prevent their conversion. He was 
always thinking of them; perhaps too intensely so. Un- 
fortunately, the report of his complainings got abroad, 
with the result that his old friends began to say that he 
was dissatisfied with the step he had taken, but was too 
proud to turn back. In one respect it was fortunate, for 


the rumor aroused his indignation, and he immediately 
sent a letter to the Globe which forever settled the ques- 
tion. 








“T have not had,” he said, “one moment’s wavering of 
trust in the Catholic Church ever since I was received 
into her fold. I hold, and ever have held, that her 
Sovereign Pontiff is the centre of unity and the Vicar 
of Christ, and I have ever had and still have an un- 
clouded faith in her creed in all its articles; a supreme 
satisfaction in her worship, discipline and teaching, and 
an eager longing and hope against hope that the many 
dear friends whom I have left in Protestantism may be 
partakers of my happiness. 

“This being my state of mind, to add, as I hereby go 
on to do, that I have no intention, and never had any 
intention of leaving the Catholic Church and becoming 
a Protestant, would be superfluous, except that Protes- 
tants are always on the lookout for some loophole or 
evasion in a Catholic’s statement of fact. Therefore, in 
order to give them full satisfaction if I can, I do hereby 
profess ‘ex animo, with an absolute internal consent 
and assent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of pos- 
sible religions; that the thought of the Anglican service 
makes me shiver, and the thought of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles makes me shudder. Return to the Church of Eng- 
land! No! ‘The net is broken and we are delivered.’ 
I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild term) if, in 
my old age, I left the land flowing with milk and honey 
for the city of confusion and the house of bondage.” 

In this answer we shall probably find the psychology 
of Newman’s whole career. In the beginning he gave to 
the Church of England all the homage of his mind and 
all the love of his heart. To strengthen its position and 
to increase its glory was the exclusive and absorbing 
purpose of his life. When to his dismay he discovered 
that the Church of his love was only a religious body 
in schism and rebellion, he fled from it in terror, though 
his heart was breaking. When the grace of God opened 
his eyes and he saw where the True Church was, to her 
he gave without stint or limitation his absolute alle- 
giance and assent. Whatever she defined he accepted 
and adhered to and gloried in without qualification or 
reservation. It was only when there was question of 
something that was not yet defined, or something which 
was to be defined, that he became nervous and agitated 
and troubled. But that nervousness and agitation and 
trouble, exaggerated, no doubt, sprung solely from his 
intense love of the Church, and his eager and excessively 
solicitous insistency and endeavor to remove the slight- 
est suspicion from the minds of those outside that she 
was not the divinely constituted guardian of the teach- 
ings of Christ. But when once Peter had spoken there 
was nothing in his heart except feelings of the deepest 
love and loyalty, along with the profoundest sense of 
gratitude at finding himself lifted up in the strong, pro- 
tecting and loving arms of Mother Church into a greater 
effulgence of that “Kindly Light” which through all his 
eventful career he had most faithfully and fearlessly 


followed. 
THE Eprtor. 
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Pure Food Law for the Press 


Whatever answer one might be prompted to give to 
the venerable academic question as to whether or not the 
pen is mightier than the sword, there can be very little 
doubt that at times the pen is much dirtier than the 
sword. The uniform of blue and gold which goes all 
lovely into battle may, returning all rags and scorched 
and clotted with gore, be still a very much cleaner thing 
than many a daily newspaper. 

During the past summer a shadow was thrown upon 
a fair name by a leading morning journal of a great 
metropolis. <A tale, worked up with journalistic skill, 
had been sent in as “news.” It was put in the middle 
of the first page, and the black headings were chosen to 
catch the attention of anyone who might glance casually 
at the paper. There were heart breakings amongst the 
members of the family in the great metropolis, which 
was the birthplace of the distant one whose name was 
clouded. 

Now, the whole story was a lie. It was made up for 
money. It was sent to be purchased and printed where 
it would be a “sensation.’’ It was printed imprudently 
and unjustly on the solitary testimony of the manuscript 
which had come a night’s journey, and which had given 
to the events described its own local coloring to further 
the deceit. And all through the details of the fiction the 
victim of this mercenary mendacity was living in a very 
quiet home, a thousand miles away. The lie, of course, 
It was acknowledged to be such in the next 
But the acknowledgement was not 


‘came out. 
issue of the paper. 
given the prominence and gorgeous setting that were put 
at the service of the false accusation. It was relegated 
to a place that is not turned to by perhaps one in a score 
of those who see the black-heads on the face of the 
paper. 

One would be inclined to ask whether there might not 
be a wider interpretation of the law that is supposed to 
be to the citizen some assurance of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.”’ Certainly, a man’s reputation 
enters very largely into his life, his liberty and his hap- 
piness. There are those who count the good name as 
more in life than home or money. Home may be gone 
and money, too. The last earthly credit left to them 
may be the credit of their honor. But they would not 
give this up to have back the days of affluence. 

There is a pure food law to protect a man against the 
stomach ache. There might be an equivalent protection 
against the greater ill, especially as coming unjustly from 
a public licensed cause. If somebody gets a pain from 
a can of tainted meat, the thunders of Congress are set 
rolling over the head of the responsible offender. All 
that is necessary is that the case be duly brought to 
official notice, and the supreme power of the United 
States of North America is evoked to seek out and 
punish the delinquent, and the whole public pays the cost 
of all the apparatus of law. But if a man reviles you in 





a public licensed journal you cannot get redress without 
the local law’s delay and a promise to fee the attorney. 
If the calumny had been hermetically sealed in a bottle 
or a can you might have some chance. But, as it hap- 
pens to be spread out over the first page of a morning 
paper there is no public official cognizance. It is too 
open. It does not enter into the natural object of the 
detective instinct which prompts to the search for secret 
and hidden things. If the real poison on the page could 
be classified with the possible poison in crates and cans 
and bottles of concoctions, and if, by public official ini- 
tiative, the rigors of the same law should be visited upon 
all offenders, there would be created a more general 
sense of security. 

One may not even sell flour for mustard—to the pos- 
sible benefit of the customer; and everything that he 
does sell, in a package, must have the true table of con- 
tents and the analytical index pasted on the outside. 
What an advantage it would be to have the grains and 
quarter-grains of reliability attached to each output of 
And there are ways and ways of 
injuring a good name. To this effect it is not necessary 
to call a man a liar, a murderer, a thief. In fact, when 
the charge is direct there is, at least a chance of partial 
correction, if one has the time and the money to seek as 
a luxury what ought to be a primary, social right. But 
there are turns of indirect narration by which the pub- 
licist can shield himself, and leave his victims under sus- 
picion from which they have no means of escape. The 
expressions, “It is said,” “It is supposed,” “Some think,” 
“There is a suspicion,” can blacken a character with a 
stain that is never rubbed out. The suspicion of 
murder fastened upon one who may be fully as innocent 
of it as is the poor fellow who received the dollar and a 


” 


the printing press! 


quarter for providing the “news. 
Mr. Henry Watterson addressing the members of the 

National Press Club in the city of Washington, on 

November 17, 1909, in the course of his speech, said: 


“Pretending to be the especial defenders of 
liberty, we are becoming the invaders of private 
right. No household seems any longer safe against 
intrusion. Our reporters are being turned into 
detectives. As surely as this is not checked we shall 
grow to be the objects of fear and hatred, instead 
of trust and respect. Some one ought to organize 
an intelligent and definite movement towards the 
bettering of what has reached alarming proportions. 

“T say this in your interest, as well as the interest 
of the public and the profession, for I am sure that 
you are gentlemen and want to be considered so, 
whereas the work you are often set to do is the re- 
verse of gentlemanly. It subjects you to aversion 
and contempt—brings you and a high and mighty 
calling into disrepute—by confusing the functions 
of the newspaper with those of the police and the 
scavenger.” 


We call to mind that, about sixteen years ago, at a 
banquet of journalists, the most distinguished amongst 
them, touching on the subject of misrepresentation, ven- 
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tured the opinion that it was hardly worth anyone's while 
to bring the newspapers into court for libel, since people 
did not take them seriously. There is no more objective 
reason now than there was then to take them seriously. 
Nevertheless there exists now, as there did then, the sub- 
jective impulse to put more trust in the printed page than 
the printed page may sometimes merit. It is not mere 
credulity. It is the working of an inborn trust, the 
working of the faith that one man puts in the word of 
It is the activity of a native instinct which is 
a necessary postulate of social life. If no man believed 
another there would be an end to the civil order, to the 
amenities of life, to the commercial and economic status. 
W. PoLanpn, s.J. 


another. 


Socialism and Christian Marriage 


Thomas Kirkup in his book, “An Inquiry into So- 
cialism,” informs us that “it is still by many believed 
that Socialism tends to subvert the family and the Chris- 
tian ideal of marriage.” “Some of the leading Socialist 
writers,” he admits, “have indeed enunciated theories at 
variance with these institutions. But it should be re- 
membered,” he says, “that such opinions are not pecu- 
liar to Socialism, and that they have been most strenu- 
ously opposed within the Socialist schools.” “As a the- 
ory of economic organization,” he concludes, “we can- 
not see that Socialism can have any special teaching ad- 
verse to marriage and the family.” And Professor 
Richard Ely in his book, “Outlines of Economics,” main- 
tains that ‘‘a number of questions having no connection 
with Socialism have been, even by Socialists, not infre- 
quently associated with it. Infidelity and free love may 
be mentioned.” But ‘of course,” he says, “these have 
nothing to do with Socialism.” 

Now, what are we to think of this? Is it true that 
“Socialism as a theory of economic organization has no 
special teaching adverse to marriage and the family”? 
Most assuredly it is not true. The present marriage 
system, Socialists tell us, is based on the general supposi- 
tion of the economic dependence of woman on the man, 
and the consequent necessity for his making provision 
for her, which she can legally enforce. This basis would 
disappear with the advent of social economic freedom, 
and no binding contract would be necessary between the 
parties as regards livelihood; while property in children 
would cease to exist, and every infant would be born 
into full citizenship. Thus a new development of the 
family would take place, an association terminable at the 
need of either party. 

Engels, in his “Origin of the Family” (pages 91 and 
99), says: “Three great obstacles block the path of re- 
form, private property, religion and the present form of 
marriage. With the transformation of the means 
of production into collective property the monogamic 
marriage ceases to be the common unit of society. The 
private household changes to a social industry. The care 








and education of the children become a public matter. 
Society cares equally for all children, legal and illegal.” 

In other words, marriage is no more recognized by 
law; parental care and responsibilities are wholly abro- 
gated if the individual so elects, because the State in 
abolishing the present system of property assumes all 


‘those responsibilities. 


But here the doctrines of Socialism stand in flagrant 
contradiction to the teachings of the Church. Pope Leo, 
in his encyclical on the “Condition of Labor,” says: 
“Parental authority can be neither abolished nor ab- 
sorbed by the State; for it has the same source as hu- 
man life itself.” “The child belongs to the father,” and 
is, as it were, the continuation of the father’s person- 
ality; and, speaking strictly, the child takes its place in 
civil society not of its own right, but in its quality as a 
member of the family in which it is born. And for the 
very reason that “the child belongs to the father,” it is, 
as St. Thomas of Aquin says, “before it attains the use 
of free-will, under power and charge of its parents.” 
“The Socialists, therefore, in setting aside the parent 
and setting up a State supervision, act against natural 
justice, and break into pieces the stability of the family.” 

But let us suppose that marriage were to continue as 
it is, the children surely would not be brought up at 
home. All are to work for the State, the women as well 
as the men. The mother, therefore, will not be able to 
devote her time to her young children, nor can she em- 
ploy any one else to look after them at home, since the 
State is to be the only employer. “Every child,” says 
Bebel, “that comes into the world, whether male or fe- 
male, is a welcome addition to society; for society be- 
holds in every child the continuation of itself and its 
own further development; it therefore perceives from 
the very outset the duty, according. to its power, to pro- 
vide for the new-born child.” The children must, there- 
fore, be taken at the earliest possible age into the care 
of the State, and this is the Socialist ideal. All means of 
education and instruction, even clothing and food, will be 
supplied by the State. The Erfurt platform demands: 
“Secularization of the schools. Compulsory attendance 
at the public schools. Instruction, use of all means of 
instruction, and board free of charge in all public ele- 
mentary schools and in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing for such pupils of both sexes as, on account of their 
talents, are judged fit for higher studies.” The Ameri- 
can Socialist Party platform adopted in Chicago, 1904, 
advocates “education of all children up to the age of 
eighteen years, and State and municipal aid for books, 
clothing, and food.” 

Thus the chief duty for the sake of which marriage 
has been instituted as an indissoluble union would cease 
to exist; for a lifelong union and cooperation on the 
part of parents are not required for the mere propaga- 
tion of children. As Pope Leo has it in his encyclical 
on “Christian Marriage’: “By the command of Christ,” 
he says, “marriage looks not only to the propagation of 
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the human race, but to the bringing forth of children 
for the Church, fellow citizens with the saints, and the 
domestics of God; so that a people might be born and 
brought up for the worship and religion of the true 
God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Parents 
are bound to give all care and watchful thought to the 
education of their offspring and their virtuous bringing 
up: “Fathers, bring them up (that is, your children) in 
the discipline and correction of the Lord” (Eph. vi, 4). 
To the parent belongs the right to educate the child. 

From this we clearly see that the doctrine of the 
Church is very different from the teaching and demands 
of Socialism. The demands of Socialism, however, are 
quite logical. For if Socialism is to effect absolute equal- 
ity in the conditions of life it must, first of all, remove 
the universal source of inequality, namely, unequal edu- 
cation ; and this can be done only by making education a 
social concern. 

But Socialists do not stop here. According to their 
leaders, neither the State, nor organized religion should 
have ought to do with control of the family or of the 
sexual relation. They would make love supreme. They 
would have it unfettered by any tie whatsoever. They 
argue that compulsory love is not love; that all mar- 
riage save from love is sin; that when love ends mar- 
riage ends. For this statement we have the important 
testimony of Bax, the renowned English Socialist and 
author. In his book, “Outlook from a New Standpoint,” 
pages 114 to 159, he says: “There are few points on 
which the advanced radicals and Socialists are more 
completely in accord than their theoretical hostility to 
the modern legal monogamic marriage. The majority 
of them hold it, even at the present time and in the ex- 
isting state of society, to be an evil. To live in 
a state of unlegalized marriage defileth not a man, nor 
woman neither. Enforced monogamy and its 
correlative prostitution are the great historical antithesis 
of civilization. Socialism will strike at the root 
at once of compulsory Monogamy. Where the 
wish of the maintenance of the marriage relation re- 
mains, there is external compulsion unnecessary. Where 
it is necessary, because the wish has disappeared, there 
it is undesirable. Now, a man may justly con- 
tend he is perfectly at liberty to join himself tempo- 
rarily or permanently with a woman. It would 
in no wise be immoral, provided it were done without 
hypocrisy.” 

Surely, if this is the doctrine of Socialism, and no- 
body can doubt it, then C. S. Devas is right when he 
says: “The sacred union of man and woman for mitual 
help, for educating and supporting their children, for 
providing for their future welfare, the sense of mutual 
responsibility and care, the true and healthy communism, 
that of the home, the countless cooperative associations 
which each family forms, the thousand ties of depend- 
ence that are occasion for the display of the best qual- 
ities of human nature—this realm of self-devotion and 


‘the level of a prize-cattle farm. 





self-sacrifice—all this becomes unmeaning and impos- 
sible where the Socialist State provides for the nourish- 
ment and education and technical training and material 
and moral outfit of each child. The moral office of 
parents is gone, the sacred enclosure of home is violated, 
the sacred words father, mother, sister, have been de- 
graded to a lower meaning, and the ‘iext step is to re- 
duce the rearing of man under approved physicians and 
physiologists and the latest professors of eugenics, to 
The Christian family 
and Collectivism are incompatible; their antagonism is 
so rooted that reconciliation is impossible.” 
H. J. MAEcKEL, s.J. 


From an Old Handbook 


“This work is not designed for the information of 
those who are conversant with the history of our coun- 
try in all its parts; {this class of community is com- 
paratively small;) but for those who cannot spare the 
time or expense of reading or procuring a full and com- 
plete history.” 

With this modest announcement of his claim to pa- 
tronage, the author of the “United States Book” (ene 
tered according to act of Congress in the year 1833) 
sets before the reader a large and varied assortment of 
information for the gratification of Yankee inquisitive- 
ness and desire to learn. Beginning with the voyages 
of the Cabots, he takes us at a brisk pace through four 
hundred pages to the capture of Black Hawk, “a famous 
Indian chief,’ on August 27, 1832. Some events are 
chronicled in a line: “1640. The general court of Mas- 
sachusetts prohibited the use of tobacco. 1647. Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts passed an act against the Jesu- 
its. 1649. The government of Massachusetts, with as- 
sistants, signed a declaration against men’s wearing long 
hair, as unscriptural.” But others, of greater general 
importance, receive ample mention. After detailing the 
treatment dealt out to the unfortunate Quakers by the 
stern New England religionists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the compiler appends a very sensible note, which 
might well be kept in view when we of the twentieth 
century study the times and customs of the past: ‘The 
principles of the Quakers were considered by the Col- 
onists not only as destructive to true religion, but also 
destructive to their civil government and hazarding their 
existence as a people.” 

Prefixed to the volume is a skilfully executed map of 
all the States then in the Union. Michigan, then con- 
sisting of only the lower peninsula, and Arkansas, soon 
to be admitted as a pair of States, are duly outlined and 
colored. Missouri is shown with its original boundaries, 
for the “Platte Purchase,” by which the State was en- 
larged by an area equal to Delaware and the provisions 
of the Missouri Compromise were evaded, was not an- 
nexed until 1837. Indian tribes are sprinkled liberally 
over the map. The “Potowatomees” wander at will 
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through Chicago’s vast suburbs and the Winnebagoes 

range from Lake Michigan to the “Ouisconsin” River, 

where it skirts the future Dog Prairie and tumbles into 
the Mississippi. 

Like all patriotic books of the time, the work includes 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
amendments, and Washington’s Farewell Address. How 
many village ‘‘lyceums” have been electrified by sten- 
torian renditions of selections from that immortal mes- 
sage! In that simple and hearty age it shared the honors 
with “Sink or swim, survive or perish” and “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” Nowadays, the elocutionist 
goes far afield (in more senses than one) in search of 
effective “material.” 

By an awkward occurrence, the only one of its kind 
in our national history, the Constitution and its amend- 
ments, as set forth in our patriot’s handbook, is mislead- 
ing and “unconstitutional,” inasmuch as it gives an 
“amendment” which was never duly ratified, even though 
it was accepted as such and introduced into the official 
copy prepared for the wise men who attempted to direct, 
or to wreck, the fortunes of the republic while they 

*represented the States and the people ir Congress. It is 
an old story, so old as to have been well nigh forgotten, 
so there is at least a shadow of an excuse for repeat- 
ing it. 

To our mind, it may be safely said that our country 
had no childhood, for it passed almost with a leap from 
the helplessness of infancy to the vigor, the enthusiasm, 
and the venturesomeness of buoyant youth. That sober- 
ness of judgment, that calculating spirit, proper to the 
full maturity of men or nations did not descend full- 
blown as a gift from Heaven upon the nascent republic, 
for it seems to be a part of the divine plan that nations, 
like men, should live and learn. Be that as it may, the 
silver jubilee of the Declaration of Independence marked 
a decided change in our national attitude. An inde- 
pendence which had begun as a beautiful theory had de- 
veloped into a strong reality, and had brought itself 
home to the hearts and minds of the people. It was but 
natural, therefore, that it should find some new expres- 
sion of itself in the national life. What form should it 
take? 

The political storms which had agitated Europe and 
had lashed the ocean into a frenzy had affected America 
only as gusts of wind might send ripples curling over 
the beach; where American arms had been employed the 
result had been inspiring; Europe seemed farther away, 
less helpful, less desirable than before. The child soon 
yearns to disregard the go-cart. Certain it is that along 
about 1810 a strong anti-foreign feeling swept over the 
country. -No particular nation was singled out as the 
recipient of this dubious compliment, no particular po- 
litical or commercial or religious motive can be assigned, 
for in none of these respects had America’s foreign rela- 
tions undergone a marked change. It was the feeling 
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it was the sign of the nation’s graduation from dependent 
infancy. 


Voicing this anti-foreign feeling, which was not con- 
fined to any one State or section of the country, a son 
of Maryland, replete with the strength and verdancy of 
national youth, brought before the Federal Congress, 
where he then sat, a proposed amendment, the object of - 
which was to deepen and widen the ocean and to bid 
defiance to the Old World and all its inhabitants. Rep- 
resentative Green worded his amendment in this wise: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, 
without the consent of Congress, accept and retain any 
present, pension, office, or emolument of any kind what- 
ever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be incapable of holding any office of 
trust or profit under them, or either of them.” 

The proposed amendment obtained the requisite two- 
thirds majority in the Senate and the House and was 
sent to the State legislatures. It was to be the thir- 
teenth amendment. But a difficulty arose, due, possibly, 
to the varying practice which had prevailed on former 
occasions of like nature. The ratifications of the first ten 
amendments had been sent to President Washington, 
who communicated them to Congress, and President 
John Adams followed a similar course with the eleventh 
amendment in 1798. But the adoption of the twelfth 
amendment was proclaimed on September 25, 1804, by 
James Madison, the Secretary of State. Thirteen of 
the seventeen States having, as it was supposed, ratified 
the proposed thirteenth amendment, it was duly incor- 
porated in the official manuals. No legislation was en- 
acted under it, no legal case came into clash with it, so 
it remained in its somnolent dignity. Even as late as 
1843, Frost’s “History of the United States,” brought 
out in Philadelphia in that year, gave due prominence 

to the child of Mr. Green’s flamboyant patriotism. 

But some prying searcher of musty records took it 
into his head to examine in detail the ratifications of the 
thirteenth amendment as they had come from the sov- 
ereign States. All went well until he came to the report 
from South Carolina, and then he rubbed his eyes. There 
was no mistake, there could be none; for, plainly re- 
corded for future ages, also for him, was the statement 
that, though the upper house of the legislature of South 
Carolina had ratified the proposed amendment, the lower 
house had not concurred. In other words, the State had 
not ratified. Therefore, the requisite three-fourths of 
the States had not ratified, and therefore the amendment 
had fallen short of adoption. As the Federal Constitu- 
tion fixes no time limit for the ratification of amend- 
ments, is it possible that after a lapse of one hundred 
and two years the proposal of Mr. Green of Maryland 
to the legislatures of seventeen States is now unfinished 
business in a republic of forty-eight States? 





of self-sufficiency taking shape and finding expression; 


H. J. Swirrt, s.j. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE INDIES. 


Readers fond of numerical data will be glad to re- 
ceive the following bits of Catholic statistics, all up to 
date, for Bengal and India, says the Catholic Herald of 
India: 

We begin with the four territories of Assam, Cal- 
cutta, Dacca and Krishnagar, which form the ecclesias- 
tical province of Calcutta and which, with Bettiah, lie 
for the most part in the political divisions of Bengal, 
Eastern-Bengal and Assam. Here are the best details 
available for the last decade (1901 to October, 1911): 


EccCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE OF CALCUTTA WITH BETTIAH. 


Increase 

Persons 1901 1911 per cent. 
Pe 102,647 213,346 107.8 
. ares 142 183 28.9 
Lay Brothers.... 70 93 32.9 
| Se 260 307 18.1 


Thus the Catholic community has more than doubled 
within ten years, and the increase in personnel is satis- 
factory, though not adequate to the demand. 

We notice the same remarkable progress in the num- 
ber of Catholic institutions in the same province: 


Increase 

Institutions 1901 1911 percent. 
Churches and Chapels. 377 679 80.1 
Schools and Colleges. . 253 298 17.8 
Se ee ae 12,072 19,113 72.5 
Charitable Institutions. 39 71 =82.0 


In other words, the progress of the number of institu- 
tions keeps pace with that of the Catholics. This does 
not apply to the number of schools, as their multiplica- 
tion is often at the expense of efficiency; but it holds 
good for the number of scholars. On the whole the last 
decade has been fraught with special blessings. Of 
course, the lion share comes to the Archdiocese of Cal- 
cutta itself, which to-day has 186,144 Catholics (among 
them 71,542 Catechumens) or 87.3 per cent. of the 
Catholics of all the five missions in question; along with 
124, or 67.75 per cent. of the priests ; 296, or 74 per cent. 
of the Brothers and Sisters, and 15,239, or 79.7 per cent. 
of all the students and pupils. But all soils are not 
equally productive and some well-nigh barren. What 
shall we record in 1921? 


InpI1A, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


The details kindly supplied by the 41 Catholic Missions 
of these countries for the “Catholic Directory of India,” 
now in the press, enable us to submit the following com- 
parative statement for the last decade: 


Increase 

1901 1911 per cent. 
India .... 1,860,876 2,103,636 13.5 
Catholics .../ Burma ... 55,788 88,447 58.6 
LCeylon ... 285,018 322,163 13.0 
(India .... 2,356 2,554 8.3 

Priests ..... Fy ee 88 105 =. 20.45 
Ceylon ... 166 229 837.9 
India .... 4,218 4,914 16.5 
Churches and Burma is 219 478 118.3 
Chapels ‘Ceylon ... 607 712 «17.3 








2,745 3,230 §=17.35 
Burma ... 157 ae 
Ceylon ... 528 725 37.3 


These figures are cheering and encouraging and the 
reader will forgive their apparent dryness for the sake 
of definiteness. The increase of 13.5 per cent. of the 
Catholics of India compares favorably with that of 7 per 
cent. of the whole population in the same decade; while 
that of Burma is remarkable. In Ceylon both Catholies 
and all others have increased 13 per cent. 

The proportionate growth of priests is minimized, 
owing to a decrease in the native clergy of the Syrian 
Catholic vicariates only. But its explanation would lead 
us on an off track. 

An important item given for the first time by the 
present Census is that of the auxiliary forces at work, 
we mean lay brothers, sisters, catechists and teachers. 
We can give here only the grand totals of the combined 
Mission personnel, including priests, at the end of 1911: 


India 3urma Ceylon 
Number of Missions. 33 3 5 
Total personnel .... 12,737 1,007 1,941 
Average per Mission. 386 336 388 


The Missions of the three areas concerned are almost 
equally well equipped. 

This short retrospect is indicative of a satisfactory 
rate of progress. Ceylon leads the onward move all 
round. The Catholic educational department seems de- 
veloped less in Burma than elsewhere. Yet in the main 
both India and Burma have had a prosperous decade. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Dutch University 


There are three State Universities in Holland, Leyden, 
Utrecht and Groningen, and also a Communal Univer- 
sity at Amsterdam. Amsterdam, being the capital, in- 
sists upon establishing and supporting its own univer- 
sity. In all these schools there are faculties of theology 
which, of course, is Protestant, besides law, medicine, 
science, literature and philosophy. Generaliy speaking, 
these latter courses are rationalistic and materialistic. 
Until recently Catholics were systematically excluded 
from the chairs of these schools, but at present three 
Catholic professors are engaged in teaching; one in 
medicine, another in law, and a third, a secular priest, 
in the science of labor legislation. 

The theology taught is not so much Protestant as anti- 
Catholic and rationalistic which, of course, shuts out 
Catholics from the courses. However, that is not much 
of a hardship, for there are Grand and Little Semi- 
naries organized throughout the country, and if the 
ecclesiastics in such establishments aspire to the doctorate 
they have Rome, Louvain, Freiburg and Innsbruck to 

o to. 

Protestants, however, have not that advantage. They 
have their seminaries indeed, but for the doctorate they 
were until 1905 compelled to go to one or other of these 
Universities. As early as 1876 they had insisted on hav- 


ing some orthodox professors, but the scheme worked ° 


badly, and rationalism insinuated itself even in those 
chairs. Hence, in 1880, Dr. Kuyper, the Calvinist 
leader, began the Amsterdam University, but unfortu- 
nately it had not the same rights as those of the State 
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in conferring degrees, and consequently it could not be- 
stow the resulting civil advantages. Thus, although 
the graduates might become ministers, they were de- 
barred from becoming professors, even in a Gymnasium 
or a High School. That condition remained until 1905, 
when Kuyper had the law changed, and since then free 
universities, provided they satisfy certain requirements, 
obtain a subsidy for the erection and support of their 
buildings and have the right to confer degrees with the 
consequent civil rights, just as the other universities. 
Hut, in order to begin such an establishment, they must 
guarantee a certain sum of money, and possess at least 
three of the five faculties. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement the free University of Amsterdam enjoys 
these privileges since the year 1905. 

The Protestants have done that much to neutralize 
the bad influence of the State Universities and the Cath- 
olics have not lagged far behind in their efforts, though 
naturally they have not achieved the same results. The 
danger of doctrinal corruption in the State Universities 
affects the laymen chiefly, for the clerics have the 
seminary for theological instruction. Moreover, for the 
laymen assotviation with Protestant students has not only 
a bad effect on faith, but on morals. For as the Facul- 
ties of Medicine are materialistic and the Faculties of 
Law entertain modern views about culpability, making 
it the concern of medicine rather than of the conscience, 
the influence upon the student body is necessarily evil. 
Added to this the literary and philosophical courses are 
frankly anti-Catholic. 

Evidently something had to be done, for although a 
certain amount of protection had been secured by means 
of Catholic Clubs, which were presided over by priests 
who organized philosophical courses of instruction, yet 
it was insufficient. Hence recourse was had to private 
professors who could be installed in these universities by 
royal permission. The bishops availed themselves of 
that faculty fifteen years ago by appointing for Amster- 
dam a teacher of Thomistic philosophy in the person of 
Father de Groot, a Dominican. But after de Kuyper 
had made his successful fight, the Catholics determined 
to get something more than private professorships, and 
asked leave to have a University of their own. As a 
means to that end, they established St. Radbond’s, which 
is to develop into a University. It is controlled by a 
committee, of which the Archbishop of Utrecht is 
President, and also by other diocesan and parochial com- 
mittees. It has already the disposal of a considerable 
sum of money, but because of the great expense of con- 
struction has not made much progress in the way of 
buildings. Hence, while waiting for the proper moment, 
the founders of St. Radbond’s had recourse to other 
measures, and has twice asked permission to have an 
extraordinary professor in one of the universities. The 
request was granted and two secular priests have been 
appointed as private professors in the University of 
Utrecht, one for Neo-Scholastic philosophy and the 
other for the History of Ancient Christian Studies. 

For some Catholics, however, this progress has not 
been satisfactory, and a discussion has been started in 
one of the most influential Catholic papers, but it is to 
be feared that it will only result in discord. The reason 
being that Holland is divided into Protestant and Cath- 
olic Provinces. The latter number only three, whereas 
the Protestant Provinces amount to nine, and precisely 
in the Protestant Provinces the four universities exist. 
The proposed Catholic University would naturally be in 
one of the Catholic Provinces, and that fact has caused 








the strife. Which one will be chosen? This discussion 
has not excited much attention in the northern part of 
the country, and probably will have no immediate effect 
there. Indeed, it may only serve to accelerate the founda- 
tion of St. Radbond’s. But when the University is estab- 
lished it will be in all probability in the centre of the coun- 
try at Utrecht or Amsterdam, for example, and in that 
case the hopes excited in the North by the newspaper 
controversy may, at least, hamper the growth of the 
new establishment. Let us hope that these fears may 
not be realized, and that all will cooperate energetically 
in the great work that is projected. pe 


Cuba and the Threatened Intervention 


CIENFUEGOS, CuBA, Jan, 23, 1912. 

The question which has agitated Cuba for the past 
several months is one raised by the veterans of the war 
of independence. As distorted reports of it may pos- 
sibly have reached the United States, we shall give the 
gist of the matter from the beginning of the discussion 
up to the presentation of the official note by the Ameri- 
can Minister. 

In a former communication we spoke of the various 
political parties in Cuba. The association of veterans 
was not, properly speaking, a political party, nor did it 
have political aims; but a few months hence some of its 
members began an agitation against the so-called 
guerrilleros, that is, the Cubans who had been loyal to 
Spain during the war of independence. After the change 
of régime, some of these loyalists accommodated them- 
selves to the new circumstances and took part in poli- 
tics; they contributed notably towards the success of the 
present President, and even rose to important public 
positions. ‘The veterans wished to oust them from their 
offices, but the civil service law which is in force pre- 
vented the execution of the plan. 

Satisfied that it was less easy to override the law than 
to ride around it, a measure was proposed in Congress 
to suspend for eighteen months the civil service law 
which prevented the removal of the officials in question. 
It was duly passed and approved by the President, and 
a board of revision was named to examine, and decide 
on the charges preferred against the officials. The 
triumph of the veterans was greater than they had ex- 
pected, for some of the officials resigned forthwith and 
others found pretexts for leaving the Island. Thus the 
citizens of the republic were divided into good Cubans 
and bad, which was equivalent to a race war. Is it true 
that all good citizens upheld the claims of the veterans? 
No, for from the outset there were not wanting worthy 
Cubans who came out against the action of the Consejo 
Nacional of Havana, which was the storm centre of the 
whole movement. The veterans of the eastern part of 
the Island did not second the efforts of those in Havana, 
in spite of a campaign of enlightenment which the “ad- 
vanced thinkers” undertook in furtherance of the scheme. 
As it was well put in a local newspaper, the Consejo 
Nacional of the veterans in Havana began by splitting 
up the citizens into factions and ended by doing the 
same thing to the veterans. 

It was said at the outset that the movement had noth- 
ing to do with the political administration of the country, 
but it soon gave signs of developing into a distinct 
political party. Its object, in the opinion of many, was 
to prepare the ground for a future presidential election, 
and thus be ready to scale the heights of power. As 
soon as the board of revision was at work, denunciations 
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of bad Cubans hailed down upon it from all quarters ; 
there was a widespread feeling of unrest; and there was 
even talk of a forthcoming revolution. Such was the 
state of affairs, when on January 16 the American Min- 
ister handed to President Gomez the following note: 
“The situation in Cuba as now reported causes grave 
concern to the Government of the United States. 
“That the laws intended to safeguard free Republican 
government shall be enforced and not defied is obviously 
essential to the maintenance of the law, order and stability 
indispensable to the status of the Republic of Cuba, in the 
continued well-being of which the United States has al- 
ways evinced, as cannot escape you, a vital interest.” 
The leaders of the Cuban revolution, therefore, bind 
themselves to fulfil the office of guardians of the moral 
and material welfare of the Island. >. B.S. 


Alfonso’s Royal Clemency 


Maprip, January 19, 1912. 

For the past few days it may be said that Spain has 
been holding her breath while awaiting the final de- 
cision in the matter of commuting the sentences of 
those condemned to death for the murders committed 
last December in the town of Cullera. The Spanish 
soul, highminded, knightly, and Christian, shrinks from 
the horror of the gallows; but, keeping in view that the 
most precious social interests are continually threatened 
by the torch, the bomb, and the assassin’s dagger, and 
that armed revolution is ever ready to sack and to lay 
waste, it sees most clearly that only exemplary chastise- 
ment for crimes of blood can save the social fabric 
from utter ruin. It was for this reason that public 
feeling, smothering its more tender sentiments, left the 
criminals of Cullera to pay the penalty of their atrocious 
deeds. 

Opposed to this sentiment in behalf of outraged jus- 
tice was the attitude of the radicals, who clamored in 
all tones for a commutation of sentence. Was their 
action based on humanitarian or merciful grounds? It 
is hardly credible. Those very men call Barcelona’s 
bloody week “glorious”; with dry eyes and with no 
show of feeling, they contemplated the awful picture of 
the Calle Mayor of Madrid, when it was converted into 
a sea of blood by the bomb of Morral, on the day of the 
royal wedding ; they have gone to the lengths of insulting 
and sneering at the memory of the innocent victims of 
blood-maddened mobs. How could one expect from 
them an outburst of generous pity? 

Long before the Supreme Court confirmed the death 
sentence. pronounced on the criminals of Cullera, Ler- 
roux had declared publicly in Seville that the condemned 
men should not be executed, because the Radical party 
would not permit it. The threat of Lerroux has borne 
fruit. Canalejas, yielding to his own feelings in the 
matter, for he is on record as being opposed to the in- 
fliction of the death penalty, and not deaf to the clamor 
of the radicals, advised the king to commute the sen- 
tences of six of the seven condemned men. Public 
opinion underwent a sudden change. “Why six and 
not seven? All or none.” Such expressions were heard 
on all sides from all classes of people. Canalejas in- 
sisted on the execution of the seventh, Juan Jover; 
the nation besought a commutation; two prelates knelt 
before the king in behalf of the man; his mother fell 
weeping at the monarch’s feet. Alfonso granted the 
grace. Then the doughty Canalejas flared up and re- 
signed, taking with him the whole cabinet. We shall 
not describe the return of the “prodigious son” and all 





his sheep behind him; suffice it to say that, when the 
resignation was announced, the whole country received 
the news with a hearty guffaw. “What! Canalejas, 
the declared enemy of capital punishment, who had 
signed six commutations, resigned because the king in- 
sisted on signing one more?” 

Here we may ask what public opinion, that variable 
quantity, has to say on the subject. Some hold that the 
premier smiled on six for the sake of currying favor 
with the radicals, and that he determined to sacrifice 
one to the fury of the reactionists. Others, with equal 
reason, think that he was sure that the king would not 
suffer the execution of Jover, and that the premier 
could take the act of royal clemency as an excuse for 
retiring from office, thus leaving to his successor the 
unwelcome task of solving Spain’s grave domestic and 
foreign problems. Finally, there are not wanting those 
who say that the whole affair was carefully prepared 
and staged by Canalejas for the sake of “showing off” 
before the Cortes and the country. 

Whatever truth there may be in any or all of these 
surmises, the stern fact remains that the sentences were 
commuted, that the death penalty has been practically 
abolished in Spain, and that the people in general harbor 
grave misgivings; for the question now uppermost is, 
whether the action of the authorities is to be laid at the 
door of weakness and fear. Will the mercy just shown 
and the impunity with which the crimes were com- 
mitted be an incitement to fresh excesses in the near 
future? For, be it well noted, what gives concern now 
is not the clemency shown a few wretched men, but the 
absolute impunity of those who urged them on to com- 
mit those heinous crimes, of those who publicly advocate 
violence, arson, insubordination and rebellion, of those 
whose one occupation is fo sow in the minds and hearts 
of the people seeds of misrule and lawlessness. 

The Spanish temperament is in itself Christian, gen 
erous, good. When the religious spirit suffers an 
eclipse and nable sentiments disappear, when hatred 
lurks in the heart, and the hand seizes the assassin’s 
dagger and the incendiary’s torch, be firmly persuaded 
that outside influences have done their deadly work of 
deceit and perversion. But, go a little deeper into the 
question and you will not fail to see that pollution has 
not reached the source, which is still a well-spring of 
fidelity and honor. 

Juan Jover is himself an illustration and a proof of 
our assertion. The brutal criminal of last September 
asked for the consolations of religion, and in particular 
begged that the Sisters of Charity might be admitted 
to comfort and encourage him in his distress. When 
the rioting was at its height in the town of Carcagente, 
the infuriated populace destroyed telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines, tore up railways, burnt bridges, and set 
fire to the city hall and to a convent of nuns. Then 
they began to destroy the statues of the saints, which, 
according to a pious Spanish custom, are often exposed 
for public veneration in niches and on pedestals. Thus 
they went on in their blind fury until they came upon 
a sculptured representation of the monstrance and the 
Sacred Host. They paused; they drew back; they 
dropped their missiles; some even reverently uncovered. 
Behold the psychology of the nation. Childish, easily 
deceived, readily exploited, but in the heart’s depths, 
believing, religious, sound. Ah, if the propaganda which 
iniquity keeps up untiringly were checked as it ought 
to be, how different would be the present state of Spain! 

NoRBERTO TORCAL. 
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The New Republic 


February 15, 1912, will be a memorable day in the 
history of China. By a revolution as sudden and start- 
ling as any the Western World has experienced, a form 
of government that had lasted more than 3,000 years 
was then radically changed, and on the ruins of an ab- 
solute monarchy a democracy was built. It is in a nation, 
moreover, considered until lately the most conservative 
of the “unchanging East” that this violent change has 
taken place. Until five months ago 400,000,000 people 
inhabiting provinces whose combined area is vaster than 
that of the whole of Europe were the subjects of a dynasty 
of aliens that had governed the country for nearly three 
hundred years. But last October there started in 
Southern China a revolutionary movement that has now 
swept through all the provinces of the empire, and has 
resulted in the abdication of the Manchu princes and 
the establishment of a republic. 

The chief credit for the success of the revolution is 
due to Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who some time ago was made 
provisional president of a southern confederacy, and to 
Yuan Shi-Kai, the dynasty’s prime minister, who 
brought to a successful issue the delicate and dangerous 
negotiations ending in the retirement of the Manchu 
princes. Little Pu-Yi, the baby emperor, renounces the 
throne of his fathers with a philosophical composure 
quite unusual in a child of six, and Dr. Sun with rare 
patriotism promptly yields the presidency of the new 
republic to Yuan Shi-Kai. 

Since it has taken English-speaking nations all the 
centuries since Magna Charta to fit themselves for 
representative government, no one should expect that 
this sudden launching of an Oriental democracy will 
prove at all simple and easy. Many forms and usages 
in vogue under the empire must, no doubt, be observed 
for many years to come. But if the Chinese republic 





is allowed to work out its own destiny without let or 
hindrance from foreign nations, and its territorial in- 
tegrity is guaranteed by a convention of the powers, 
there seems to be no reason why this new democracy in 
the Orient, with statesmen like President Yuan and Dr. 
Sun to guide it, should not one day hold in Asia the 
position the United States has attained in America. 


Varying Morality 


A series of articles in a secular magazine, showing that 
chaotic and revolutionary views on morals and religion 
obtained largely in secular universities, created a sensa- 
tion some two years ago, and evoked angry protest. Times 
are changing rapidly. No one would think of denying 
such an arraignment now or feel surprised by its content. 
Professor James’ pragmatic vagaries and his frank 
abandonment of logic left the field open for any kind 
of view on any subject, no matter how subversive of 
what was commonly held as immutable truth, and made 
it popular to be so subversive. To be new was more 
important than to be true. The former created a sensa- 
tion, the latter either existed not at all or not for long. 
Truth in the moral and intellectual order is more change- 
able than fashion. What is true to-day will be false to- 
morrow ; nothing is so new that it will not some time be 
true, and like fashion, the latest is the best. This is the 
philosophic pabulum that our great universities are feed- 
ing to the future leaders of American thought. 

Nor do they now confine such lucubrations to their 
lecture halls. They air them in the public prints and 
even carry them into so-called Christian pulpits. Some 
months ago Columbia University brought over a pro- 
fessor from Germany to teach its students that they had 
no souls worth talking of—that the soul is of a piece 
with the rest of the body, and dies with it—and his 
“scientific” proof was widely published. As if to ratify 
his views two prominent Columbia professors proceeded 
to deliver utterances that befitted unspiritual and mortal 
souls. Just before the Christmas vacation Professor 
Dewey mounted the Mount Morris Baptist Church 
pulpit to explain the “Evolution of Morality.” Assum- 
ing Darwin’s theory as gospel he saw morality con- 
tinually changing, but it remained of slight account, be- 
ing only a family matter, until within the last hundred 
years, when universal education had raised it to the 
height attained by the International Arbitration Board. 
Morals are indeed ceasing in his environment to be a 
family matter, but even so, he had to regret “that the 
superstitious belief still prevailed so largely that morals 
are and could be fixed and unchanging.” 

Searcely had Professor Dewey abolished static morals 
when Dr. Kirchwey, late Dean and present Kent Pro- 
fessor of Law in Columbia Law School, arose to abolish 
law. Putting on the same level Moses, Mohammed, the 
founder of Mormonism, and Alexander Hamilton, he 
insisted that there is nothing fixed about law or morality ; 
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that “the standards of morality change time after time,” 
and law changes with them; and hence “the Law is not a 
thing to be reverenced.” As the Constitution is already 
out of date, judges were enjoined to interpret it by “moral 
consciousness,’ which we are told is a continually chang- 
ing quantity. 

This blurred and shallow sophistry, which knows no 
chart or guide, confounds the fundamental with the acci- 
dental, belies the laws of nature and denies the laws of 
grace, is the mental and moral diet of “our great uni- 
versities.” It is now advertised abroad, and Catholic 
parents who permit their children to partake of it can 
no longer plead ignorance to excuse their culpability. 


High Church and Low Church 


How far some of the High Church Episcopalians 
have departed from the spirit and practice of the 
Church by Law Established appears in the differences 
existing between the Rev. Guy L. Wallis, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Staten Island, and some of 
his congregation. A few of the charges said to have 
been filed with Bishop Greer of New York by one hun- 
dred members of this rebellious flock aré as follows: 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper reserved, lifted 
up and worshipped. Its removal to parish house for 
adoration. 

Preaching and teaching the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which is expressly forbidden by the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Auricular confession compulsory as condition 
for receiving the Holy Communion. Doctrine that only 
through a priest can there be mediation between God 
and man. 

The protests include the further charges: Water is 
kept in the vestibule, which, being blessed by the rector, 
is asserted by him to be holy. Stations of the cross, in- 
sertion of a service for them not provided in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and therefore illegal. Also the 
blessing of candles and encouragement of their use at 
home. 

Opportunity not given the people at regular Sunday 
morning service to receive the Holy Communion. Rec- 
tor receives for them. 

“All these statements concerning my 
says the Rev. Mr. Wallis, “are true. [ am _ rector 
of this parish and I know my ground.” What a hub- 
bub there would be among Episcopalians if all the 
High Church congregations were to protest against these 
practices in their own respective churches in America! 
In many cases the introduction of “Roman Catholic 
practices” has been effected so gradually that the good 
people are now aping Catholics without any conscious- 
ness of their progress Romewards. Even where they 
are alive to their advanced position, many seem to be 
well satisfied, either because they close their eyes to 
the historical lie which they countenance in trying to 
be good Episcopalians or fail to see the contradiction in 


teachings,” 








striving to be Catholics and Protestants at the same 
time. The pastor justifies his conduct by declaring that 
he is “rector and he knows his ground.” With as much 
reason he might go further and state that he is pope 
and has as much authority to teach what he thinks is 
Episcopalian doctrine as the bishop over him. Not so 
in England. There the King is the head of the Church, 
and with or without his State council may declare what 
is orthodoxy and what is heterodoxy within the realm. 
In America, the land of the free, there are no such petty 
interferences to be expected, except, of course, from the 
bishop. What will Bishop Greer do? Decide that these 
practices and teachings are unepiscopalian? He cannot 
very well do that in face of the prevalent usage among 
High Church people to-day. The easiest way out would 
be to remove the present rector and appoint one who 
would not attempt to Romanize his congregation in a 
day. The Rev. Mr. Wallis may suffer a shock, but, judg- 
ing from his present stand, his nerves will not be per- 
manently affected. 


Lister and Pasteur 


The press of the day is filled with high and merited 
encomium of Lord Lister, one of the founders of modern 
surgery, who died recently in London, in his eighty- 
fifth year. “Sundry standards may be used in the meas- 
urement of human excellency, but none that takes due 
account of service done in the relief of suffering hu- 
manity and the preservation of human lives,” say the 
New York Evening Sun, “can fail to establish the father 
of modern surgery as one of the greatest benefactors in 
any age in history.” Catholics will be pleased to know 
that Lister’s initial success in surgical treatment was 
wholly due to the wonderful experiments of Pasteur. 
This Lister himself acknowledges in the following let- 
ter written to Pasteur nearly forty years ago :— 

“I flatter myself that you may read with some 
interest what I have written on the organisms which 
you were the first to describe in your works. I do 
not know whether the records of British surgery 
ever meet your eye. If so, you will have seen, from 
time to time, notices of the antiseptic system of 
treatment which I have been laboring at for the last 
nine years to bring to perfection. Allow me to take 
this opportunity to tender you my most cordial 
thanks for having by your brilliant researches 
demonstrated to me the truth of the germ theory 
of putrefaction, and thus furnished me with the 
principle upon which alone the antiseptic system 
can be carried out.” 

“It was to Pasteur,’ says the same journal, “that 
Lister always gave the credit. The chemist’s great wos 
on fermentation, his demonstration that putrefaction is 
due not to the air, as was formerly supposed, but to 
micro-organisms growing in the putrescible substance, 
was what set Lister thinking, and Lister was the first to 
apply this new knowledge in his own field of work and 
utterly to revolutionize the whole practice of surgery.” 
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‘he marvelous advance in surgical science brought 
about by the joint labors of these two great men sug- 
gests a reflection on the theory of evolution as applied to 
one of the great sciences of which the modern world is 
Evolution, as generally understood, is ¢ 


justly proud. 
blind mechanical force working necessarily and unde- 
viatingly to an end or object of remote or indefinite at- 
tainment. But in the perfection reached in this par- 
ticular field of surgery there are no intrinsic forces act- 
ing blindly, but painstaking experiments and intellectual 
processes. brought to bear on a method of medical pro- 
cedure which, if left to itself, would run on indefinitely 
in the rut of centuries. A theory hopelessly inadequate 
to explain the workings and development of one acknowl- 
edged branch of scientific accomplishment is at least to 
that extent weakened and discredited as a working hypo- 


thesis 


A ‘‘Period of Repose’’ for the Public Schools 


One may venture the remark that City Syperintendent 
Maxwell will find widespread agreement with him in the 
wish to which he gives diplomatic expression in his 


sy all means let the good peo- 
“a period of repose” from the 


thirteenth annual report. 
ple of New York have 
disturbances by which, in the words of one of his own 
teachers, “the schools of the city are demoralized and 
degraded.” The period of repose imperatively demand- 
ed, iowever, will probably not be described in like terms 
by the people and by Mr. Maxwell. 

(he disturbances enumerated by the City Superintend- 
ent as harmful invasions of his jurisdiction appear to 
the outsider to be rather legitimate and opportune in- 
quiries by men and women interested in the progress 
and development of educational work in the city. Mr. 
Maxwell does not believe that anything ails the city 
schools, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory results so 
universally complained of. Just let us alone, he prac- 
tically tells the people of New York, and we shall bring 
our system into line with approved and progressive edu- 
cational theory. 

Meantime the unprejudiced outsider questions whether 
the present school management in New York has so used 
its almost unlimited powers as to merit the “period of 
repose” Mr. Maxwell craves. His report assures us 
that “any wholesale revision of the curriculum is not 
only unnecessary, but undesirable, because it upsets the 
work of the individual teachers, and their pupils inev- 
itably lose ground while the former are adapting them- 
selves to new conditions.” Yet the same report tells us 
how, since 1902, in the ten years namely during which 
Mr. Maxwell and his board of superintendents have 
exercised complete control of the course of studies in the 
city schools, “there have been two complete revisions of 
the elementary course.” 

Nor is this all. Although Mr. Maxwell's defense of 
his system in his present report claims to be an argu- 








ment against revision along lines suggested by his many 
critics, he proposes a series of changes and novelties that 
amaze one who still cherishes a regard for the simple 
purposes originally intended by the founders of our com- 
mon schools. He would establish an agricultural school 
to teach New York boys farming; a school for the cure 
of stuttering and stammering children; a child’s savings 
bank in each school; “Continuation schools” from 7 to 
9 a. m. and from 4 to 6 p. m., and to favor these latter 
he would secure legislation to compel employers to give 
each employee under nineteen years four to six hours a 
week for forty weeks in a year, and to make it compul- 
sory for these “‘youngsters” to go to school. 

Strangest of all, Mr. Maxwell now affirms that an in- 
stitution built up with much expense and solicitous care 
during thirty years is a “gigantic blunder” and ought to 
be abolished. It matters not that most of us believe the 
night schools of the city to be fairly entitled to credit 
for excellent work done in their classes. Our City Super- 
intendent has needed a long time to make the discovery, 
but he does finally recognize their lamentable inefficiency, 
and they must go. 

3y all means let the people have a “period of repose” 
from various and disturbing invasions in the schools, 
but let it be rest from tinkering with school courses and 
school work, and a return to safe and sane ways, such as 
used to characterize our common scherols 


Hoisting the Red Flag 


A picture which appeared in the Socialist Call has 
attracted considerable attention in our German Catholic 
press. It is a candid confession of what the American 
Socialists would do with the Catholic churches of our 


country. The sketch represents the cathedral of Co- 
logne. A Socialist with the liberty cap of the French 


revolutionists is hoisting the red flag in triumph over 
the cross upon the steeple. Bishops and priestc, drawn 
in detestable caricatures, are seen fleeing away with 
nutre and crosier and money bag. “Down with the black 
and up with the red!” is the slogan that is raised as the 
party cry. 

Coming from the official organ of the Socialist Party, 
this makes sufficiently clear what the designs of Social- 
ism are no less upon Saint Patrick’s cathedral than 
upon the minster of Cologne. There is nothing new or 
startling in this, since we have been accustomed to find 
attacks upon the Catholic Church to be an inseparable 
part of the Socialist propaganda. The Call often de- 
votes half of its editorial page to this systematic cam- 
paign. Confiscation of churches to serve as dance halls, 
and of their sanctuaries to be converted into stage or 
lecture platform, would be the first step after the closing 
of the Catholic schools could the Socialist dream be fully 
realized. 

The clause in the Socialist platform, “That religion be 
treated as a private matter,” means nothing more nor 
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less, as here interpreted for us, than the hoisting of the 
Socialist flag over the steeples of our churches and the 
crosses of our schools. 


Critic Called to Task 


One is gratified to note any evidence of alertness on 
the part of our Catholic laymen to correct false state- 
ments regarding the action or the practices of the 
Church. A few days since a New York friend of 
Pére Hyacinthe sent a communication to the Times 
making a correction in the published American reports 
of the dead man’s career. Doing so he permitted him- 
self to fall into a more serious error than any of those 
he sought to correct. “It is interesting,’ he said, “to 
observe that Leo XIII offered to take him back into the 
fold, permitting him to become a priest of the Greek 
rite and to retain his wife, on condition that the former 
monk would make a profession of faith in Papal in- 
fallibility. Pére Hyacinthe unconditionally refused.” 

Andrew J. Shipman—the readers of the America will 
recognize the name of a frequent and valued contributor 
to its columns—met this erroneous assertion promptly. 
He wrote to the editor of the Times, assuring him very 
properly that this statement of Pére Hyacinthe’s friend 
“is utterly without foundation in fact.” “No priest of 
the Greek Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church,” he 
added, and there should be little need of the addition in 
our day, when the practices of the Church are so widely 
known, “is permitted to marry, and neither the Catholic 
nor the schismatic Church of the Greek rite allows any- 
one who has taken solemn monastic vows afterwards 
to marry.” 








—eee 


We had occasion lately to call attention to an over- 
sight in the advertising columns of two of our Catholic 
contemporaries. Our action was prompted by nothing 
but the sincerest desire to see the Catholic press above 
reproach. One of the papers in question frankly admit- 
ted the mistake, which we said then, and repeat now, was 
only due to a momentary lack of supervision, whereas 
the other, while withdrawing the objectionable notice, 
makes an insinuation for which it has no warrant what- 
ever. It is based on a supposition which is absolutely 
and utterly false. The person mentioned has not and 
never has had anything to do with America, financially 
or otherwise. He is not even a subscriber. 








27ee- 


The report for 1911 of the Ozanam Association of 
New York shows four clubs now in successful operation 
there, with a membership of nearly 4,000 boys. The 
clubs are managed by devoted laymen, who freely give 
their money, time and personal service to furthering the 
object of the association, “the physical, mental and 
moral training of Catholic boys.” As the president’s re- 
port wisely observes: “The banding of boys who are 











Catholics in clubs, where they may spend their evenings 
in innocent and healthful amusements, and where they 
nlay receive proper instruction, advice and guidance, will 
be the means of making staunch Catholic men of many 
who, because of the lack of good influence, might other- 
wise in time be lost to the Church.” 


eee —— 


To those who have followed the somewhat long list 
of revelations about the unreliability of the new “Encyc- 
lopedia Britannica” the information in the “Life of Car- 
dinal Newman” just published will be of interest. 
The author, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, says in a note at the 
foot of page 32 that he “was at pains to ascertain the 
evidence for the alleged Jewish descent of the Newman 
family and it proved to be a curious instance of how 
stories grow out of nothing. It is stated definitely in 
Dr. Barry’s Cardinal Newman that ‘its real descent is 
Hebrew.’ Dr. Barry, in answer to my inquiries, referred 
me to the article on J. H. Newman in the ‘Encyclopzxdia 
sritannica’ as his authority. And undoubtedly that ar- 
ticle first broached the suggestion. I happened to know 
personally the writer in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and communicated with him. In reply he pointed out 
that he had in his article never alleged Jewish descent 
as a fact, but only suggested its possibility. ‘There is 
no evidence for it,’ he added, ‘except the nose and the 
name.’ For those, then, who agree with the present 
writer that the nose was Roman rather than Jewish, the 
evidence remains simply that the name ‘Newman’ be- 
tokens Hebrew origin—a bold experiment in the higher 
criticism. I may add that in a more recent correspond- 
ence Dr. Barry agrees with me that no satisfactory evi- 
dence on the subject has been adduced.” Thus the 
“Britannica” led even Dr. Barry astray. 





27ee 





Of the fifteen amendments that have thus far become 
a part of the Federal Constitution not all have enjoyed 
an equally calm sea and favorable winds from the time 
of their submission to the State legislatures to the mo- 
ment when their incorporation in the Constitution took 
place. The first ten, which are declaratory of the instru- 
ment and chiefly limitations on Congress, were submit- 
ted on September 25, 1789. Not until December 15, 
1791, two years, two months and twenty days after their 
submission, could President Washington communicate 
to Congress that the requisite ten of the fourteen States 
had ratified them. The eleventh amendment, which lim- 
ited the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts, was buffeted 
about for three years, ten months and three days, before 
it reached port. The twelfth amendment, on the method 
of electing a President, the want of which had sent the 
first election of Thomas Jefferson to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was so plainly needed that it spent only 
nine months and thirteen days on the journey. It holds 
the record for speedy ratification, although the thirteenth 
amendment, for the abolition of slavery, took only ten 
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months and seventeen days. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments, which, very regrettably, were per- 
haps not prompted exclusively by statesmanship of the 
highest type, waited two years, one month and twelve 
days, and one year, one month and three days, respect- 
ively, for the official notice of their adoption. 


LITERATURE 
THE RECANTATION OF THE MAID 


“And then did Jeanne d’Arc commit the one great crime, 

the one great frailty of her stainless life; for a frenzied 
moment she ceased to believe in herself! It was true—all 
that they witnessed against her—she had been deluded; but 
the guilt was upon her shoulders, not the King’s.” These 
lines of an article on Joan of Are in the February number 
of the Catholic World are calculated, I believe, to leave a 
wrong impression of Joan on the ordinary reader. Did she 
Was she guilty of a great frailty? Did 
she cease to believe in herself? Did she admit the truth of 
all they witnessed against her? With these questions before 
me, I turn back to some of my readings on this subject, 
particularly to the volume of original documents, edited by 
Douglas Murray, and honored by a letter of commendation 
from Pope Pius IX. These are some of the things I find: 
She said, “I did not intend to deny my apparitions—that is 
to say, that they were St. Catherine and St. Margaret; 
I have done nothing against God and the Faith, in spite of 
all they have made me revoke. What was in the schedule 
of abjuration I did not understand. I did not intend to 
revoke anything except according to God’s good pleasure” 
(Page 141 Douglas Murray, New Edition). 

De Macy, a witness, testifies that she smiled and signed 
the paper of abjuration with a round cipher, O, in sign of 
mockery; and that Colot, secretary of Henry VI, took her 
hand with the pen in it and made her trace some other sign. 
Five witnesses declare under oath that Joan did not sign 
the abjuration, contained in the official documents of the 
trial, and did not therefore admit all that her enemies charged 
her with. Besides, nobody knows or pretends to know at 
the present day the contents of the shorter formula of ab- 
juration which was signed (if indeed she signed any formula 
at all). 

Another witness says, “She cried with a loud voice that 
she submitted to the judgment of the Church.” Was it a 
crime for her, erroneously supposing maybe, for the moment, 
that her judges represented the Church, to submit to them; 
if, indeed, she did in fact submit to them? Moreover the 
account of her abjuration was given by her enemies, of whom 
“What is in my favor you omit; what is 


commit a crime? 


she complained: 
against me you record.” 

Concerning the veracity of one of these enemies, Guillaume 
Erard, she says, specifically: “He reproached me with many 
things I never did.” Besides, is it not against the whole 
character of Joan of Arc to suppose that she would prove 
false to herself, even when confronted with fire? Add to this; 
would the Church have beatified her as a heroic virgin, had 
she been guilty of that “great crime and great frailty?” 
For we must remember that she was not beatified on the 
score of martyrdom. 

Must not considerations like these give us pause? Who 
would not hesitate to say, in view of them, that Joan of Arc 
recanted: or that, if she did recant, the recantation had any 
formal guilt; or that, if it had formal guilt, that guilt was 
more than venial in a slight degree? It may be objected, 
however, that Joan grieved heartily for her offence, and that 





God had told her she had done very wrong. But we know 
that all the saints exaggerate their own slight faults, and that 
God by iis grace puts on their lips words of self-depreciation 
which appear to us te be more applicable to gross sinners 
than to them. Joun A. McC torey, s.j. 





Practical Handbook for the Study of the Bible and of 
Bible Literature, including Biblical Geography, Antiquities, 
Introduction to the Old and the New Testament, and Her- 
meneutics. By Dr, MicHaEL SEISENBERGER, Royal Lyceum, 
Freising. Translated from the Sixth German Edition by 
A. M. BucHanan, M.A. (London), and Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas J. Gerrarp. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

It is refreshing to meet with a synopsis of questions per- 
taining to Bible study in our day of biblical monographs 
and special scriptural treatises. At first sight, the book car- 
ries one back into the age when Biblical Introduction was in 
its nascent stage, and was not as yet differentiated from 
Biblical Geography, Biblical Archeology, and other auxiliary 
branches of Bible study. But a glance at the index corrects 
this impression; one sees that treatises on these various 
topics are bound in the same cover merely on account of 
their relation to the study of the Bible, while their actual 
treatment is as different as if each one had been published 
separately. The author does not join what the scholars of 
to-day separate, much less does he mix together questions 
that are heterogeneous. 

There is no confusion in the author’s mind as to the 
contents of Introduction properly so called and of the other 
auxiliary branches of Bible study; but does he guard against 
such a confusion in the minds of his readers? The Editorial 
Preface says of the work: “It is a handbook for the hard- 
worked parochial clergy. It is an introduction for the Semin- 
ary student.” No doubt, these two classes of readers will 
bless Dr. Seisenberger for writing such a handy book on 
Bible study, and will be grateful to the translator for ren- 
dering it accessible to English readers. But there is another 
class of readers, much more numerous than either of the two 
mentioned in the Editorial Preface. The educated Catholic 
layman, too, will be glad to avail himself of the “Practical 
Handbook,” in order to gain an insight into, or at least 
a bird’s-eye view of, the biblical question from a thoroughly 
Catholic standpoint, suitable to the exigencies of the present 
day. 

There are three classes of readers who will be glad to 
avail themselves of Dr. Seisenberger’s Handbook; but will 
they be able to distinguish between the questions closely 
connected with the Bible and those which are only incidental 
helps? Seminarians will be directed by their professors; 
hard worked parish priests will have learned the relative im- 
portance of these various branches during the course of their 
theological studies; the layman will read what he most needs, 
without paying any further attention to the systematic con- 
nection of his subject with the other questions treated in 
the Handbook. To-day he will be interested in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, to-morrow in the synoptic 
Problem, the next day in the early history of Israel, again 
in the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. The analytical 
index gives the page or pages devoted to the various topics, 
and ten or fifteen minutes will suffice to introduce the reader 
into an elementary knowledge of anyone of them. 

The knowledge of Biblical questions, which Dr. Seisen- 
berger gives his reader, is elementary; but he points out 
ample sources of a deeper study. There are references to 
more specialized works on every page, and a detailed list 
of these books is added on pp. 475-478. Without the aid of 
such additional literature one can hardly hope to obtain 
clear and accurate information on a number of questions 
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vitally connected with Bible study: the relation of revelation 
to inspiration, the distinction between prophetic and scrip- 
tural inspiration, the way in which inspiration belongs to 
every authentic translation of the original text, the nature 
of scriptural inspiration itself, these are only a few of the 
questions which need more thorough treatment than they 
receive in the Handbook in order to be fully understood. 
Not that we blame the author for his brief statement of these 
topics; the synopsis is admirably well done, and the writer 
cannot be held responsible for shortcomings which are es- 
sential properties of every compendium. 

We do not blame the author for what he cannot avoid 
without destroying his own work; but he might perhaps have 
changed part of the arrangement of his matter, and modified 
his expressions so as not to convey a false impression to 
his reader. According to his chapter and section division, 
Inspiration belongs to “Introduction to the Bible,” while 
Hermeneutics forms a distinct part; according to the more 
natural method, Hermeneutics belongs to Biblical Intro- 
duction properly so called, while the treatise on Inspiration 
is of a more dogmatic nature. This illustrates what has been 
said about the author’s arrangement of matter; the mislead- 
ing character of his expressions may be exemplified by the 
following instances: On p. 195 the writer appeals to 
“Caiphas, who prophesied unconsciously” in proof of the 
opinion that the inspired persons were not always aware of the 
divine influence; as if prophetic inspiration were identical 
with the inspiration to write. On the same page, the writer 
draws the inference “that inspiration belongs not only to the 
original text but to every authentic text” from God’s care 
that “the deposit of faith contained in Holy Scripture shall 
be correctly rendered in various languages”; here we have 
an element of inspiration otherwise unknown to us. 

Some of the author’s chapter divisions might be less mis- 
leading, some of his expressions might be more carefully 
chosen; moreover, the proof reader might have done his 
work more satisfactorily. But these are mere trifles in com- 
parison with the general excellence of Dr. Seisenberger’s 
Practical Handbook. If we do not blame the work for not 
being more than it pretends to be, if we are satisfied with 
a synopsis of the various branches of information which 
pertain to Bible study, Dr. Seisenberger’s work is the best 
of its kind that can be safely read by the Catholic student, 


whether he be ecclesiastic or layman. 
ANTHONY MAAS S.J. 





& 

The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times. By 
Henry Cuurcumr Kinc. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The President of Oberlin College must know “Middle- 
march,” and how Dr. Casaubon wore himself out in thrashing 
the old straw of the “Key to All Mythologies.” In his book 
before us he does on a small scale what Casaubon did on a 
large one. This seems to come from the fact that he has 
no definition of personality, the foundation of it. If he 
would accept an indisputable one from Catholic philosophy, 
he would see that whatever is true in his book flows from it 
so obviously, that those he challenges would have to accept 
such conclusions, or deny that personality exists. As he sets 
out to write without a clear notion of what personality is, 
one is not surprised to see him falling into blunders not 


H. W. 


a few. 





Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. By Cuarres F. 
D’Arcy, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ethics, the science of right and wrong in human acts, 
draws its principles from human reason. When we speak 
of Christian ethics we mean ethics under the protection, so 





to speak, of revelation, which indicates errors into which 
unaided reason may have fallen, or truths to which it has 
not altogether attained. But the former are to be refuted 
and the latter are to be demonstrated, by proofs drawn from 
the natural order. Some take Christian ethics to signify a 
code of morality drawn from the Gospel. This is an abuse 
of the term; for if it supposes the principles to be revealed, 
there is no longer question of ethics: if it ignores revelation 
the injury to the Gospel is incalculable. The latter alterna- 
tive is embraced by Rationalism; and the author of the book 
before us, though a Protestant Bishop in Ireland, allows him- 
self to do the same virtually, and to speak of pagan ethics. 
Christian ethics, Buddhist ethics and Confucian ethics, as if 
they were all on the same level. The difficulty of reducing 
the Gospel to an ethical system, of which the Kingdom of 
God is the centre, and the impossibility of expressing ade 
quately in such a system, the idea of that Kingdom as re- 
vealed by Our Lord, should have warned Dr, D’Arcy that 
he was on the wrong path. But he seems to have poisoned 
his mind with German Rationalism, and to be quite unaware 
that he could find in Catholic writers the antidote. He seems 
to be a person of considerable ability who has undertaken a 
task beyond hjs powers. He writes pleasantly round about 
his subject, blundering very frequently through lack of exact 
philosophical and theological science. How little practical 
value he attaches to his book may be gathered from his 
definition of ethics as “the endeavor to express in a system- 
atic way the principles and rules which should govern human 
conduct.” A practical science that is no more than an “en- 
deavor” to get at rules of practice, is not going to influence 
human conduct. H. W. 





The publishers of Robert Hichens’ books are sending liter- 
ary editors a note to the effect that that writer, “though not 
a Catholic, yet writes of Catholic people and Catholic prac- 
tices in many of his books, treating them with a peculiar 
sympathy and understanding. His new novel, ‘The Fruitful 
Vine,’ has its scenes laid in Rome, and the Church is treated 
with his own skill in backgrounds.” 

But Catholics should not be led by such statements to buy 
or read a story of which the plot turns upon a crime so de- 
testable and foul that other novelists, however “popular,” 
have the decency to avoid using it. 





Father Petit is a famous director of men’s retreats in Bel- 
gium, and he has been importuned to write a book on the 
“Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius. He is ninety years of 
age, but he has set to work and has added one more treatise 
to the numberless studies of the “Exercises.” He calls it 
“My Ship.” The reason of the title is found in the fact 
that each one has to guide his own ship over the stormy 
ocean of life. The vessel is launched from the ways in the 
shipyard of a “retreat”; it is equipped with all the necessary 
instruments demanded by the science of navigation, and 
has its cargo of provisions and merchandise aboard. The 
purpose of the book is to tell the captain how to steer his 
ship over the perilous waste that lies between the starting 
place and the haven of the other world. “My Ship” has not 
yet been translated, but such a novel presentment of the 
problems of life may inspire some one to do the work. 





In a pamphlet entitled “The Chinese Madonna in the Field 
Museum,” by Mr. Berthold Laufer, we are told that “the 
beginnings of Christian painting in China coincide with the 
arrival of the great Jesuit missionary, Matteo Ricci, who 
deeply impressed the minds of the Chinese with wood- 
engravings brought from Italy. Their perspective drawing 
also dates from that time.” In 1910, Mr. Laufer found a 
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Christian Byzantine Madonna in water color in the mansion 
of a Chinese official in Si-ngan. The figure of the Virgin 
betrays its European origin, whereas the child is Chinese. 
Native experts who examined the picture insist that it could 
only have been a production of the later Ming period (six- 
teenth century). The texture of the silk on which it had 
been painted left no room for doubt. The Franciscan Fathers 
at Si-ngan without knowing the opinion of the artists ascribed 
a similar date to the picture. There was another point to 
be settled. It had the signature of Tang-yin, the foremost 





master of the Ming period. He was a ‘contemporary of 
Raphael, and lived from 1470 to 1523. It was evident, how- 
ever to Mr. Laufer, that the signature was a forgery. In 


the first place Tang-yin was a pagan; secondly if he had been 
the painter the picture have been of great 
value, whereas it was purchased for a very insignificant sum. 
The conclusion finally arrived at was that the famous name 
was put on it to save it during the time of the persecutions. 
The name of the great painter would cause it to be respected. 


really would 


Sin,” by Rev. E. Nagle, S.T.L., (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son), is a well printed booklet of 113 pages, 
reviewing with much learning and clearness of expression 
the opinions of theologians on the amount of sorrow re- 
quired for attrition in the sacrament of Penance, and reach- 
ing the conclusion that if the sorrow is sovereign, fear of hell 


“Sorrow for 


is motive sufficient. The last chapter is devoted to demon- 
strating an apparent laxity in the easy requirements laid 
down by Father Faber in “The Creator and the Creature,” 
but their differences seem merely verbal; substantially Dr. 
Nagle and Father Faber are at one in making things easy 
for the sinner. The book will be useful +o priests and theo- 


logical students. 

“The Wounded Face,” by Mabel A. Farnum (Boston: 
Angel Guardian Press), is a well conceived and striking story 
in 156 pages of the salutary good effected by the work and 
example of two manly, and zealous, because well-informed, 
Catholic men. The narrative centres on the vicissitudes that 
befall a remarkable painting of the Saviour by an unbelieving 
artist. The author is well read and possesses the essentials 
of good writing, but her zeal would be more efficacious if 
her preaching were less formal. The handsome setting of 
the book is somewhat marred by a few infelicitous mis- 


prints. 





very 


“The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School” 
is a two-volume work by Chen Huan-Chang, Ph.D., a Chinese 
student of Columbia University. Western readers, the fore- 
word promises, will find in Dr. Chen’s book “the represen- 
tation of Confucianism from the purely Confucianist point 
of view by an author who is a Confucianist himself, and has 
had the advantage of sifting his ideas through the methods 
of western science,” for Confucianism, it seems, “is a great 
economic as well as great moral and religious system 
Longmans, Green & Co., are handling the work. 
edition of Father Andrew Klarmann’s “Crux of 
is being published by Frederick Pustet 
& Co. Chapters on vasotomy and the instruction of the 
young about “sex hygiene” have been added to the book. 
Though the author’s treatment of the latter question is at 
times a little wanting in directness and decision, he wisely 
counsels that “in taking in hand a child in whom concu- 
piscence of the flesh has broken down the natural barriers 
of purity—delicacy and modesty—the barriers must be re- 

a pity it is that they cannot be rebuilt of the same 


erected; ¢ 
material. The instructor will reach out after that bridle and 


A fourth 
Pastoral Medicine” 





check which had never before been laid on the unfortunate 
child, its conscience, its personal honor, its dread of dis- 
grace. The threat of the physical ills will generally fall 
flat. The child has no experience of these ills, and may 
suspect the zeal of its mentor. Without an awakening of 
the sense of responsibility to God for the abuse of the body 
—the gift and property of God—little prospect of success 
may be entertained. It is for this reason chiefly that the 
pest of impurity has spread over so large an area among the 
young who are left to grow up without religious teaching.” 
Catholic children, however, are fortunate in having in their 
confessor a guide and counsellor in these matters. 

“John Ayscough,” writing in the Catholic World on “Sir 
Walter,” says: “Side by side with feudalism in the Middle 
Ages, and much above it, stood the Catholic Church and of 
the Catholic Church Scott, with all his genius and his 
knowledge, was extremely, almost entirely, ignorant. For 
his interest in the Church was never more than antiquarian.” 
The heart of the Middle Age, its faith, he never grasped: 
he had merely read of its behavior. “The Antiquary,” “Guy 
Mannering,” “The Heart of Midlothian” and “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” in the opinion of the essayist, are the novels 
of Scott that belong in the “inner group of the very greatest.” 





In one of its aspects story writing contains an element of awe. 
It is the educational one. A book leaves its author’s hands to 
imprint on thousands of hearts the lessons and views of life that 
have impressed themselves on the writer. When there is ques- 
tion of a child’s book this awe deepens and the author’s obliga- 
tions are increased as the heart of the child is more susceptible 
This sense of responsibility has long ago been 
recognized as a hall mark of Miss Waggaman’s work. It has 
again evinced itself in her latest girl’s story, “The Queen’s 
Promise.” Uncle Jake Dillon is drawn with a rather uncom- 
promising hand. But this is necessary that the nobility of his 
later actions may be emphasized. The heart of the young likes 
its moral strong—subtle changes do not appeal to it. We are 
sure that Kitty Dillon and the results produced of ‘her convent- 
born endeavors will appeal strongly to all young misses who, like 
Kitty, bear the burden of about thirteen vears, Benziger Broth- 
ers are the publishers 
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EDUCATION 


Openmindedness, a willingness to change his opinion when 
convinced of error, is claimed, and fairly, one may concede, to 
be characteristic of the average American, An instance is fur- 
nished by the growing sentiment among us that more attention 
should be paid to moral training in the schools of the country. 
True, the judgment underlying the sentiment is not yet what it 
should be. Many who contend for moral training do not appear 
to recognize that with the exclusion of religious instruction from 
the public schools the power that sustains morality is gone out 
of them. Still we live in hope that the degrading, corrupt and 
lawless features of our national life, which in recent years have 
become prominent, will open the minds of our people to the folly 
which persuaded a vast number of American citizens to accept 
for our common schools, instead of the teaching of Christian 
morality, an umbral and emotional substitute based on no au- 
thority, and secured by no adequate sanction. At least progress 
is being made. Time was when the editor of a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper would have hesitated to admit as entirely just 
the criticism “that we are giving too much attention to loading 
up the child’s mind with facts and purely utilitarian knowledge, 
and little or none to building him a good character and laying 
a solid moral foundation for sound citizenship.” 

K * * 

In our day the editor of the New York Globe quite frankly 
concedes we can “take with profit” the warning Father Vaughan 
addressed to a New York audience which packed Carnegie Hall, 
when he told his hearers of his fears that “instead of drilling 
an army in the schools they were arming a mob teaching 
and drilling children in the use of weapons of knowledge” with- 
out religious training, In its editorial comment the Globe (Feb- 
ruary 3) quotes President Lowell of Harvard, who, at a discus- 
sion of the subject a few years ago, referred to a letter written 
by his great-grandfather “more than a hundred years before,” 
criticizing the schools for the same thing, to show that the 
warning is very old as well as entirely just. And it admits that 
the warning is based on “a lack in the elementary schools even 
more serious than the narrow and early specialization of our 
higher education. The latter affects the culture and broad- 
mindedness of the people, the former their right-mindedness.” 


* * ok 


But, says the Globe writer, “religious teaching is out of the 
question in the public schools.” Are we then to permit what he 
concedes to be “a sore spot in our educational machinery, and 
one that has long puzzled the experts,” to continue its malign in- 
fluence? The matter is vital because it penetrates to the very 
bone and sinew of the moral character of the nation. Experience 
has taught us that no elaborate course of non-religious moral in- 
struction adopted in the schools as a regular feature of the cur- 
riculum can supply the lack. That plan was suggested in 1909 
by a special educational committee formed to consider the sub- 
ject, and the suggestion appears to have produced no practical 
result. Nay, were the recommendation to be heeded, we have 
the vicious conditions apparent in France to remind us how 
futile it were to look for good character and a solid moral foun- 
dation for sound citizenship from such non-religious courses of 


ethical instruction. 
* * * 


As the Globe writer grants, Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education in the State of New York, has stated the real diffi- 
culties of the situation very clearly in the following sentences: 
“The millions of children who are steadily in the public schools 
of the country need something more than secular training plus 
the moral discipline and influence of the school. They 
need to hear something that is sacred as well as sound, some- 
thing that moves their inmost feelings. That something 





is in the Bible and the hymn and the Lord’s Prayer.” We agree 
with the editor of the Globe that “the solution suggested by Com- 
missioner Draper himself seems more ingenious than promising.” 
Were it possible to have the various religious bodies of the coun- 
try agree upon a selection of religious readings from the Bible 
for public school use, we still should argue for the need of 
stronger food to nourish the religious and moral growth of the 
child. 
* Bd * 

Why not, since every other expedient proposed by thoughtful 
men is recognized to be defective, come back to the simple plan 
that common sense approves? Why not insist that children in 
the common schools be given the benefit of formal religious in- 
struction? Mr. Balfour, the late leader of the Conservative party 
in England, expresses the alternative admirably: “I have always 
cherished the hope that our elementary State schools eventually 
would be so conducted as to secure to every child the kind of 
religious instruction his parents desire him to receive. This is 
the sole solution that appeals to me as strictly compatible with 
our ideas of religious liberty, of parental responsibility, and of 
the primordial necessity of religious training in children’s edu- 
cation. I hold it to be an evil, aye, the greatest of all evils, to 
permit children to be brought up in schools in which no pro- 
vision is made for religious formation. And I solemnly express 
to-day my hope that England will never accept the responsibility 
of public instruction without religion.” 





The teaching of sex in schools and colleges formed the gen- 
eral subject for discussion at a meeting held at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, last October. The members of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers united on that occasion 
with the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
to consider the problem of what topics to teach, how much, in 
what order, to whom and by whom. One paper read during the 
meeting began with the declaration: “We live in a day of re- 
markable awakening, both intellectually and morally, concerning 
sex.” And even a casual reading of the opinions expressed 
would incline the old-fashioned teacher to accept the word as 
true in more senses than one. Do the men and women, who on 
that evening frankly expressed themselves concerning topics 
which St. Paul insists should not be so much as named among 
us, honestly believe that the measures they advocate will be a 
sufficient means to stop the ravages of immorality? That good 
will result from enlightenment regarding the vicious conse- 
quences of indulging certain passions when there is question of 
dealing with those who are old enough to appreciate what they 
are told and well-disposed to heed wise warning is, to be sure, 
true. But the like may not be asserted of indiscriminate teaching 
of such topics to children still in the elementary school grades. 
Unhappily the question is one regarding which the Catholic mor- 
alist is unable to find a common starting point with many outside 
the Church. 

+ * * 

No Catholic, for instance, can admit with the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, of the American Institute of Social Service, that “public 
discussion, plain spoken but delicate and reserved, must precede 
the adoption of any effective measures to eradicate the ‘social 
evil’ with all its hideous consequences. One of the elements in 
this discussion must be the correction of the common religious 
dogma that man is ‘altogether born in sin’ with all the myths 
and speculations on which it has been based.” Surely the care- 
ful instruction, definite warning and prudent guidance of our 
youth in matters pertaining to sexual instruction should not begin 
with a denial of fundamental truths in the Christian concept of 
man’s origin and destiny. And when a young lady teacher in 
the Washington Irving High School urges that instruction in 
such matters should be given “only with a biological foundation 
and from the physical and hygienic standpoint, not from the 
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moral and spiritual,” we believe she allowed theory to blind her 
to a truth as old as human nature. The especial need in com- 
bating the evils involved in the revelations of the prevalence of 
excesses that shock the world is control and restraint from with- 
in. And such control and restraint will not result from putting 
sexual information directly into the hands of children and the 
young through the medium of books and pamphlets. There must 
be moral instruction in this matter above all, and moral motives 
He who loves 


M. J. O'C. 


and inspirations.must be above all inculcated. 
and serves God cannot go very far to the bad. 





The eleventh annual report of the Director of Education of 
the Philippine Islands for the school year 1910-1911 is now in the 
possession of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. During the school 
year of 1909-1910 the annual enrolment was 587,317. Last year 
it reached 610,493. There are now in operation 4,404 schools, 
and when the schools closed for the summer last year the number 
of American and Filipino teachers employed was 9,086. The 
Philippine government spent for public education during the last 
fiscal year the sum of $3,223,883.27. 


ECONOMICS 


The Panama Canal will be finished soon, and one who takes a 
practical interest in all that it means examines on a globe the 
new trade routes it will develop. Australia and New Zealand 
come first, perhaps, into his mind; but measuring the distance 
from England, he sees that the Panama route will be little, if at 
all, shorter than those now followed; while in other respects it 
will be greatly inferior. The Suez Canal route takes a ship 
along the highway to the Indies; the Cape of Good Hope route 
has South Africa on the way, and the South American route 
leads past the rich ports of Argentina and Brazil. But the Pana- 
ma route has no such advantages. The most it offers is a share 
in the trade of the West Indies and the Spanish Main, while from 
Panama itself it would lead only through the islands of the South 
Pacific. Many years ago this fact put an end to the attempt to 
establish a Panama, New Zealand, Australian line of steamers. 

What about the west coast of South America? Valparaiso is 
its centre of trade and the route from England will be shorter 
by the canal than by the Straits of Magellan. But it will not be 
much shorter; and it will probably be more profitable to follow 
the latter route than to pay the tolls of the former. Moreover, 
the Straits route allows ships to take their share of the rich trade 
of the eastern coast, from which they would be cut off should 
they use the canal. The voyage to China from Europe will be 
more than a third longer by Panama than by Suez, and through 
a comparatively tradeless region, Considering these things, one 
begins to ask whether the old idea, that the Isthmus of Panama 
lies outside the track of trade, was not right after all. 

Of course there will be the American domestic trade, and the 
European trade to the North Pacific Coast; but how are these 
to support the canal, and how is the latter to endure the tolls? 
As one is turning such questions in his mind, his hand slips 
northward from Hong Kong to Yokohama, and as he stretches 
the measuring tape across the Pacific to Panama, he receives a 
revelation. The tape no longer passes over empty ocean wastes. 
It crosses the North Pacific and runs down the North Pacific 
Coast on almost the same route as that which, centuries ago, the 
great Manila galleons followed to Acapulco. A line of profitable 
trade which will yield to no other in the world reveals itself. 
Yokohama, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Vic- 
toria, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mazatlan, Aca- 
pulco, Salina Cruz, Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, New 
Orleans, New York, Halifax, London; and then back to Yoko- 
hama through the Suez Canal. 

This shows what the Panama Canal means for the Pacific 
The effect it will have on domestic railway rates is a very 
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small question compared with the opening up of a new world 
trade route in which ships will be able to fill themselves two, 
three or four times over with freight and passengers at rates 
which will ensure the development of regions that have been 
waiting their opportunity for half a century and more. That 
such will be its effect is not a mere hypothesis. The German 
Kosmos Line has been running for years in a similar manner 
round the east and west coasts of South America as far north as 
Puget Sound, with profit for itself and for the Northwest Pa- 
cific Coast. The Blue Funnel Line has been running nearly as 
long from England, through the Suez Canal, crossing the Pacific 
to Victoria, Seattle and Vancouver; and a new English line began 
last year to follow the lead of the Kosmos. The traffic, there- 
fore, which will follow the opening of the canal will be merely 
the development in a high degree of what exists already. 

One is not surprised, therefore, to hear that every Pacific port, 
from Prince Rupert to San Diego, is preparing for the coming 
era by designing docks for the fleets already building, that San 
Francisco has already nearly completed this work, and that 
agents of the great steamship companies are seeking accommo- 
dation in its wonderful port. 

Not everybody is admitted into the secret councils of these 
companies; but, perhaps, one will not be far wrong if he con- 
jectures that there is a connection between the coming changes 
and the remarkable amalgamations that have been carried out 
by two of them, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
Cunard. H. W. 


\ PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


To a correspondent’s query: What is the justification for the 
holding of private property, especially in land, Father Hull, 
editor of the Bombay Examiner, gives the following answer: 

In this matter the simplest answer is the best. The human 
race has down to the last century or so taken for granted that the 
right to hold private property is a thing rooted in the obvious 
nature of things. It is only under the stress of modern condi- 
tions, induced by a highly artificial and congested system of 
living, that doubht has been thrown upon that right, and a theory 
has been invented that all land ought to be owned collectively by 
the State. Push this theory a little further, and you can easily 
show that it ought not to be held by the State. If the Earl of 
Somerset has no right individually to own a small bit of England, 
then what right has the whole people of England collectively to 
own the whole of England; what right the people of France to 
own France; what right the people of Japan to hold Japan? 
The only proper owner must ultimately be the whole human race 
—so that the people of Japan have just as much right to own 
England as the people of England have, and vice versa. Suppose 
that every man in England corresponds to three acres, and every 
man in Japan corresponds to two acres—the Japanese could then 
begin to cry out that the arrangement is unfair, and demand a 
redistribution of territory. In short, the abolition of the right 
to private property, when pushed to its logical issue, results in 
an absurdity—which shows that there is something wrong in the 
theory. 

The theological view of the question provides a balance which 
secular theories do not possess. Acording to this view God is 
ultimately the sole owner of the world, and all human ownership 
is by His authorization and sanction. This does not mean that 
God has promulgated a revelation on the subject. He has written 
His will on the surface of things, and given us common sense 
enough to perceive it. But when a man has taken possession 
of a piece of property, this does not relieve him of all duty to 
others. He holds his property in trust from God, to be made 
good use of not merely for his own benefit but also for that of 
his neighbor. Thus when he employs others to work his estate 
he must pay them properly, and so enable them to live. He must 
look after them, and see that they are decently helped in their 
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necessities. Under circumstances of need he might be obliged 
to let his land be used for the benefit of the public, or let people 
live on it if there is no room for them elsewhere, and so of the 
rest. Thus the possesion of land, though a rigid right in itself, 
1s made elastic by the duties and responsibilities which possession 
earries with it. And so the evils which are supposed in social- 
istic theory to arise from the ownership of land are met and, in 
principle at least, mitigated. This is of course not a thorough 
discussion of the question; but it will probably suffice to set our 
correspondent thinking on the right lines. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


At the Polish Confernece, held at the Cadillac, in Detroit, in 
the second week of February, a resolution was passed asking the 
Pope to send Polish bishops to this country to be placed in charge 
of American dioceses; the parochial schools were endorsed; the 
“yellow” Polish press condemned; a grand council of Poles sug- 
gested; temperance leagues encouraged, and money voted for the 
support of the Poles’ Home for Polish Immigrants in New York. 
On the other hand, a Pastoral Letter from the Prelates of the 
Milwaukee Provinces was read in all the churches, on February 
11, condemning the agitation for the appointment of Polish bish- 
ops, and warning the people against “nationalism and national- 
istic passions” as calculated in this instance “to form a Polish 
Church within the Catholic Church of America.” The letter also 
condemned two Polish papers and put under the ban “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Polish Catholic Laymen.” 





The Catholic Register of Madras gives an interesting account 
of the ceremonies connected with the Fourth Eucharistic Con- 
gress in India, which were held on the 2d, 3d and 4th of January, 
in the cathedral town of San Thomé, diocese of Mylapore, 
Madras. The Congress was held under the auspices of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, which has for some years been in 
existence in India, where the Rev. P. Caspar, a member of the 
Order of Discalced Carmelites fills the place of Director-General. 
The whole diocese was en féte for the occasion, though the San 
Thomé Cathedral and its neighborhood were the chief scene of 
festivity and rejoicing. Four archbishops, eight bishops, includ- 
ing one Prefect Apostolic, and 120 priests from the twenty-six 
dioceses of India took part in the proceedings. At the opening 
ceremonies in the Cathedral the Bishop of Mylapore, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, delivered an address of welcome to the 
delegates and read an autograph letter from His Holiness, Pius 
X, expressing his pleasure and joy at the Eucharistic Congress 
in heathen lands, and imparting his blessing to all who should 
take part in it. There was a solemn pontifical Mass each morn- 
ing, and during the day the usual sessions given over to the read- 
ing and discussion of papers on the Holy Eucharist and the 
means Of spreading devotion to the Eucharistic Lord throughout 
India. The procession of the Most Blesed Sacrament through 
the narrow roads near the Cathedral was most impressive and 
witnessed by many thousands. The closing sermon was preached 
by the Most Rev. A. Kenealy, O.S.F.C., Archbishop of Simla. 
Of former Eucharistic Congresses in India, one was held in the 
archdiocese of Madras in 1898, another in the archdiocese of 
Goa in 1900, and the third in the diocese of Mysore in 1904. 





The Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, of Millville, N. J., has the following 
timely letter in the New York Sun of Feb. 15: 

“It seems to me that the title, ‘Christianity in China, of an 
editorial article in the Sun of February 11, is a misnomer, unless 
it be assumed Protestantism and Christianity are quid unum ct 
idem. The article quotes Mr. Barton’s figures giving a total 
Christian population of 278,628. These figures are very much at 
fault, or Dr. Barton is simply ignoring or passing by as non- 
Christian the work of the Catholic missions in that vast empire. 





“IT have before me the yearly report of the Seminary of For- 
eign Missions of Paris for the year 1909, and under the charge 
of that one community alone in the Chinese Empire are 871,001 
Christians, with 712 foreign and 626 native priests; 32 seminaries 
with 1,841 students, and 3,505 schools with $2,301 pupils. Now 
this, remember, is the work of only one of the many communities 
laboring in that fertile field. In the pontifical year book for 
1912 I find fifty-nine bishops and five apostolic prefects, equiva- 
lently sixty-four dioceses but under another name. Of these 
fifty-nine bishops twenty-two belong to the Paris Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, ten are Franciscans, nine Lazarists, four Do- 
minicans, two Jesuits, three come from the Italian Foreign Mis- 
sionary Seminary, four from the Society of the Immaculate Heart, 
and five from various communities. Consequently the figures 
given by the Paris Foreign Missions for their work must be mul- 
tiplied considerably. 

“Tt is a fact that when there is a question of foreign mission 
work the immense part the Catholic Church has in it is deliber- 
ately ignored, so much so that sometimes even Catholics are 
ignorant of the great work constantly going on, Evidently the 
missioners keep in mind the word of Our Lord, ‘Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doth.’ Matthew vi, 3.” 





A gift of $100,000 to Villanova College, Pa., for the erection 
of a new building was announced at the sixty-first annual ban- 
quet of the Villanova College Alumni Association. The donor is 
Mr. Bernard Corr, of Philadelphia. The building will replace 
St. Rita’s Hall, recently destroyed by fire. 


PERSONAL 


Professor William Hoynes, dean of the Law School of Notre 
Dame University, Ind., has been created a Knight of St. Gregory 
by His Holiness, Pius X. 

The will of Eugene Kelly, the banker, gives $400,000 for the 
completing and furnishing of the Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. The testator also gave $83,500 to the 
trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral as his share for the erection 
of the Lady Chapel, and $50,000 more for the altar and stained 
glass windows. Two similar bequests are left to his brother, 
which are to be used for the same purpose, Mr. Kelly made 
these public bequests: Society of St. Vincent de Paul, $15,000, to 
endow three beds in memory of his brother, Edward Kelly; to 
his Alma Mater, Stonyhurst College, England, $10,000, to provide 
a scholarship; Society for the Propagation of the Faith, $5,000, 
and to the Novitiate of St. Andrew on the Hudson, $5,000, with 
a request that the Jesuit Fathers remember him and members of 
his family in their Masses. 


SCIENCE 


In a pamphlet recently circulated by the International Decimal} 
Association it is stated that in Malta the compulsory adoption of 
the metric system began with the new year. Also that the Cen- 
tral American Republics of Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
San Salvador and Guatemala have passed the necessary measures 
to enforce this system with this year. An act rendering the 
metric system compulsory in Bosnia-Herzegovina has been passed 
by the Government of that country, and will go into effect on 
September the 1st, 1912, The Danish Weights and Measures Act 
was passed in 1907, and will come into force in April, 1912. By 
way of conclusion it is remarked that the metre and the kilogram 
are gaining ground in every direction, and that the number of 
non-metric countries is being steadily reduced. 





Dr. Werner von Bolten, of Berlin, is reported as having dis- 
covered a new process of making diamonds from gas. Ordinary 
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illuminating gas is decomposed by means of a mercury amalgam 
causing the carbon of the gas to crystalize into the gem. This 
crystalized product is very fine, but it has been found that by 
introducing a small diamond chip in the apparatus the lesser dia- 
monds cluster themselves about the mother crystal. 

F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


Sir James MacPherson Le Moine, Canadian historian and lit- 
terateur, passed away at Quebec, on February 5, at the patriarchal 
ave of eighty-eight. His father was a native of Normandy, a 
polished gentleman of the old French school. James was born 
1 Quebec, educated at the Petit Seminaire of that city, and called 
to the bar in 1850. His first contribution to periodical literature, 
a paper on the land and sea birds observed around Quebec, ap- 
peared in the Canadian Naturalist in 1859. His first published 
work was “L’Ornithologie du Canada” (2 ed., 1861). This was 
followed by an essay on the Arctic Exploration of McClure, 
McClintock and Kane (1861), a work on the fisheries of Canada 
(1863), and a brochure in defence of Montcalm in connection 
with the massacre at Fort George (1864). In 1863 Sir James 
published a modest little volume of historical and legendary lore 
relating to the city and environs of Quebec, under the title of 
“Maple Leaves.” The work then begun developed into a series, 
the sixth volume appearing in 1894, Half a century ago little had 
been done in the way of collecting the scattered wealth of Lower 
Canadian legends and folk lore, and English-speaking Canadians 
knew scarcely anything of the valuable collections of manuscript 
sources of early Canadian history, scattered through the vaults 
of various public buildings in Quebec. Over thirty volumes of in- 
valuable Canadiana, collected or published by Sir James, besides 
innumerable papers read before various learned societies, or con- 
tributed to periodical literature, followed from time to time the 
original volume of “Maple Leaves.” It was at his initiative and 
under his presidency that the Quebec Literary and Historical 
Society, formed by the Earl of Dalhousie, in 1824, undertook the 
publication of important existing manuscripts concerning the 
early history of the country. In addition to the author's memoirs, 
the 1906 series of “Maple Leaves” contains interesting legendary, 
historical and biographical and literary lore, chapters upon Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s attack on Quebec, upon the archives of Can- 
ada, a viceregal ball in Quebec in 1797, Old and Modern Quebec, 
the first Canadian novel, Lord Lorne and the Royal Society of 
Canada. He was knighted in 1897, by Queen Victoria, for his 
literary services to Canada 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CatTHoLic Scaoors ror Dear MutTes 


To the Editor of AmERIcaA: 

In an article in America for February 3, on page 407, there is 
a statement that “there is only one Catholic School for the Deaf 
west of the Mississippi River,” and that one is in Oakland, Cal. 
There must have been some oversight on the part of the zealous 
writer, as the Institute for the Deaf here in St. Louis, conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph, is a boarding and day school, with an 
enrollment of 81. The boarders are from many Western States, 
such as New Mexico, Colorado, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, etc., etc., also from Indiana, Ohio, Alabama, etc. The day 
pupils come even from Illinois, 

The method is the combined system with particular care for 
lip-reading. It is a common occurrence for a class to take a 
story, or questions in lessons, from the teacher's lips. Catechism, 
geography, history, arithmetic, natural philosophy, physiology, 
ete., prayers before and after school, are all recited by speech and 
lip-reading. 

The larger pupils are also taught music, type-writing, book- 
keeping, (the girls) dressmaking and domestic science, while the 








boys attend the Manual Training School at the Christian Broth- 
ers’ College here. The Sisters obtain positions for the deaf 
mutes leaving school and continue to watch over them, having 
a Literary Society, a Sodality, the League of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Frequent Communion Guild. 

St. Louis is the only city in the United States that has sent 
deaf mutes to be religious in the Convent at Montreal, Canada. 
Miss Mary Morrison, of Iowa, who attended school here under 
the Sisters, and who has been deaf from infancy, passed a suc- 
cessful examination for the College in Washington, D. C., and 
after attending school there, also entered the Novitiate in Mon- 
treal a few months ago. Other graduates of the school here in 
St. Louis are now employed as teachers of the deaf. 

As the Sisters have done so much for me, I did not like to let 
this statement in your esteemed and widespread paper. AMERICA 
pass in silence. Thanking you for anything you may do for the 
deaf, I am, One of the deaf mutes, 

St. Louis, Mo., February 9. (Miss) Genevieve SMITH. 





TotaL ABSTAINERS AND PROHIBITION. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your editorial, page 401 of No. 17, Vol. II of America, you 
say, “The Total Abstainers will be delighted . . .” and state 
then the prohibition law of Iceland. This makes it appear as if 
T. A.s were identical with Prohibitionists. Yet this is by no 
means true. I am a T. A. for eight years, yet I cannot con- 
cede that I am a Prohib. The fact which you mention was also 
reported at the thirteenth international Congress Against Alco- 
holism at the Hague (September 1911). Although I was a dele- 
gate to this congress, I did not deem it necessary to report it, so 
little did it impress me. 

Of course there are T. A.s who are Prohibs, just as there are 
advocates of prohibition who do drink, hoping to quit when once 
the millenium of universal prohibition has been ushered in. 

The Catholic T. A. Union of America has from the start re- 
pudiated prohibition. The seventh resolution of the first conven- 
tion at Baltimore, February 22-23, 1872, reads: 

“Not deeming it expedient to take part in any political or legis- 
lative agitation, in reference to prohibitory liquor laws, we recog- 
nize, however, that great good may accrue from the suppression 
of public drinking places and from such legislation as would 
restrain the manufacture of intoxicating liquors within bounds 
consistent with public morality.” 

And the “Address to the Catholics of America,” issued by 
the same convention, says: 

“Our motto is: Moral Suasion. With prohibitory laws, re- 
strictive license system, and special legislation against drunken- 
ness we have nothing whatever to do.” 

I think that is plain enough. And to this policy the Union has 
clung (unless they abandoned it last year whilst I was away). 
Of course attempts to hitch us as a tail to some other kite have 
been made repeatedly, for there are earnest Prohibitionists and 
Anti-Saloon Leagders in the Union (and we are not ashamed 
of them either, for every one may work against the tide of 
alcoholism as his conscience commands him). However, there 
is always a majority who insist that we stick to our first prin- 
ciple: Moral Suasion. I am one of this majority. 

Hence I refuse to be classed as a Prohib, although I consider 
it quite honorable to be one, if one’s conclusion should lead up 
to this conviction. The classing of all T. A.s as Prohibitionists 
is a popular prejudice, which keeps many away from our ranks 
who would be valuable fighters for our holy cause. May I 
kindly ask you to correct this all too sweeping statement? 

Let me take this occasion to commend you for your policy of 
keeping liquor ads. from your advertising pages. 

P. Utricn F. Muetter, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio, February 6. 








